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ON THE STATEMENT OF THE MALTHUSIAN PRINCIPLE. 


Tue doctrine of Malthus won its way 
so rapidly, and has met with such 
general acceptance, that it seems su- 
perfluous to argue in support of it at 
this time of day. But the general 
acceptance of the doctrine is in itself 
a two-fold source of danger, as it 
makes it possible for exaggerated 
statements to pass current without 
rauch remark, while this has a further 
and detrimental effect on the recep- 
tion of practical proposals for the 
relief of misery. Those who attach 
an exaggerated importance to the in- 
crease of population, as the chief 
cause of social degradation, are in 
danger of becoming apathetic to all 
forms of human misery, and of resting 
satisfied with ascribing them to “ reck- 
less habits of multiplication among 
the people.” It is therefore of some 
importance that we should endeavour 
to free ourselves from the risk of ex- 
aggeration in this matter by trying to 
obtain a more accurate statement of 
the principle of population. 

While thus protesting against the 
danger of exaggerated assertions, I 
am most unwilling to underrate the 
seriousness of the case. It is obvious 
that the area of the globe is strictly 
limited, and that if—as we may sup- 
pose for the sake of argument—with 
the greatest possible increase in agri- 
cultural skill an acre of ground 
should be needed for the support of 
each human being, there is a definite 
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and absolute limit to the possible popu- 
lation on the globe. On the other 
hand there are said to be parts of the 
world where the population doubles 
every twenty-five years; but even if 
we take a much slower rate of increase 
as typical and normal, we see that the 
filling of the whole globe to its utmost 
capacity becomes a mere question of 
time, while every step taken in this 
direction appears to involve a greater 
and greater amount of misery for 
large masses of the people. 

All this is commonly summed up by 
saying that population constantly tends 
to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence are increased. Now the 
word in this phrase which seems to 
deserve most attention is tends; for 
this word covers a certain number of 
ambiguities. It may refer to a mere 
possibility. You might read, Popula- 
tion is always capable of increasing 
faster than the means of subsistence, 
but the sentence, as it stands, is 
usually taken to mean more than this, 
and to imply an actual occurrence 
that makes itself felt and is obser- 
vable in the world around us, and 
therefore we are justified in looking 
closely at the grounds of the state- 
ment. If it summarises a truth of 
actual human experience, its proof 
must rest on experience of the past— 
either the recent past in many lands, 
or a long period of the past in one 
might be appealed to in support of it. 
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In order to discuss the conclusiveness 
of the proof of the proposition we 
may put it in a slightly different 
form, and say, Population has tended 
to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. Only in so far as that 
can be proved have we a right to talk 
about the present operation of the 
tendency. 


For the purpose of the present 
paper it may be sufficient to ask how 
far this amended statement is borne 
out by the history of England for the 
last two centuries ormore. Has popu- 
lation in this country ever increased 
faster than the means of subsistenve 
were increasing? There is certainly 
no other period during which we have 
any reason to suppose that the in- 
crease of population was so rapid as 
it has been from the Revolution to the 
present time, so that we need hardly 
consider the earlier periods at all. 

Just a hundred years ago a good 
deal of discussion went on as to 
whether the population of England 
had increased or not during the pre- 
ceding century. Dr. Price maintained 
that it had actually decreased, and 
spoke of the decline of population as 
& grave political danger. Though 
Cobbett, and other writers, who held 
that an increase had taken place, 
established their point ; yet the mere 
fact that such a discussion could arise 
goes to show that the struggle for 
existence was not becoming keener, 
and the opinion which Professor 
Thorold Rogers has formed from the 
careful study of prices is partly corro- 
borative, for he holds that during the 
first half of the eighteenth century 
the mass of the people enjoyed a 
golden age, and that the standard of 
comfort had gradually risen from the 
time of the Reformation onwards. 

For the succeeding periods the ar- 
gument must also rest on general 
considerations, but he would be bold 
who should contend that during the 
latter half of last century, when the 
factory system was being introduced, 
and when so much attention was 


given to agricultural production, popu- 
lation was outstripping the means of 
procuring subsisterice. 

Again, at the time of the Corn 
Law agitation, it was argued with 
considerable force that there was 
evidence that the increase of produc- 
tion from English soil had, despite 
the law of diminishing return, grown 
far more rapidly than the population 
which was dependent on it for food. 

For the history of the last half 
century, however, we can rely on 
much more accurate data, as we pos- 
sess statistics which enable us to 
compare the growth of the population 
with the growth of the productive 
power of the nation as evidenced by 
its capital, and with the growth of* 
the purchasing power of the nation, 
as evidenced by the exports of 
native products and manufactures, 
with which it can buy wheat. The 
capital is indicated by the income-tax 
returns, the amounts of which for each 
year are reduced to a tenth for con- 
venience of drawing. In so far as 
these indices are satisfactory, it ap- 
pears that while population has in- 
creased some 30 per cent. since 1831, 
capital has increased 100 per cent., 
and purchasing power 600 per cent. 
So far as this last point is concerned 
one may note that the average price of 
corn has fallen during the half-century, 
and that our demand for foreign corn 
is calling out increased supplies at 
low rates. 

Many deductions would of course 
have to be made before the income-tax 
returns could be taken as a fair index 
of the capital of the country, but it 
does not appear that these deductions 
from its amount at different times, 
necessarily invalidate the argument 
from the rate of its increase. But on 
this matter I do not dwell, as my only 
point isto show that these statistics 
give no prima facie support to the 
view that during any part of the last 
two hundred years population in 
England has increased faster than the 
means of subsistence. So far as Eng- 
land is concerned the tendency must 
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be regarded as occult ; there may be a 
constant possibility of such increase, 
but there is every reason to believe 
it has not actually taken place. 

It is a sound rule in scientific in- 
vestigation that we should try to 
arrange and classify actual facts 
before we try to assign causes, and 
especially is this the case when the 
really important question is as to the 
precise effects of a force of which all 
admit the reality, but which is constantly 
counteracted by other forces. Physiology 
and psychology alike bear witness to 
the great strength of the reproduc- 
tive instinct in the human race, but 
only a study of its effects over long 
periods and areas will justify us in 
“saying that it is stronger than the 
prudential and other considerations 
which counteract it. I therefore feel 


inclined to revise our statement still 
further, and to discuss, not what popu- 
lation has tended to do, but what it 
has actually done. We shall then be 
in a better position to assign their 
respective importance to the different 


forces which have been in operation at 
different times and places. I will 
endeavour to describe the facts of the 
actual growth of population in three 
propositions, and to indicate the 
bearing each of these has on the more 
difficult question as to causes. 

I. Population has generally increased 
up to the RELATIVE LIMIT set by the power 
of procuring subsistence at any given 
time and place. 

Any number of instances could be 
adduced in support of this statement. 
Malthus has collected a great many in 
his essay ; but it is better worth our 
while to look more closely at the 
phrase relative limit. In the opening 
of this paper mention was made of 
an absolute limit which would be 
reached when, with the highest skill 
and organisation, the greatest possible 
amount of food should be wrung out 
of the surface of the globe. But it is 
obvious that no single nation has ever 
reached this condition, and that the 
greater part of the globe is very far 
from it indeed. Yet though this is 


so, the pressure of want fs seriously 
felt all over the globe. There is some 
uantity of food which the actual 
ail and organisation of each nation 
enables it to produce or procure at any 
given time ; and that amount marks 
a relative limit which acts as a check 
to, population then and there. One 
may easily see that the amount of 
population which can be supported at 
any place and time depends on (1) the 
relative limit of productive power, i.e. 
(a) the skill of eidividuals, (6) their 
habits of saving and capitalising, (c) 
their social organisation and the 
division of labour, &e., and (d) such 
physical conditions as the nature of 
climate and soil, and the possibilities 
of communication ; besides all these 
elements, which give us the productive 
power, the relative limit depends (2) 
on the habitual standard of adequate 
support. Assuming for the moment 
that this last is fairly constant for a 
long period, it is obvious that any 
increase of skill or saving, or improve- 
ment in organisation, or physical 
surroundings will push the relative 
limit further back, and bring about 
conditions in which it is possible for 
larger numbers to be supported in the 
same standard of comfort. That is 
to say, all material progress moves 
the relative limit further back, and of 
course in so doing brings it nearer 
and nearer to the absolute limit tothe 
productiveness of the earth; but as 
stated in my first proposition, popula- 
tion generally increases up to the 
relative limit, or in other words, as 
the relative limit is moved back, 
population advances. 

Here, passing from mere description 
to the question of causes, we come to 
an important point. What makes. the 
relative limit move back? We are 
usually told the pressure of popula- 
tion, but is it really so? One can 
understand that an increase of popu- 
lation might directly lower the stan- 
dard of comfort, and thus give room 
for a larger number of human beings, 
while the relative limit of p:ssible 
production remained unaffecte’. Of 
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this redundant state of population I 
shall say a few words presently ; in 
the meantime I would only urge that 
the mere pressure of population does 
not directly remove the relative limit. 
The increase of population does not in 
itself make corn sell better, or render 
higher cultivation profitable ; and un- 
less we are prepared to maintain that 
necessity is invariably the mother of 
invention, we shall admit that the 
pressure of population has nothing to 
do directly with moving back the re- 
lative limit. One has often heard of 
inventors who were starving, but they 
more frequently starved because they 
would invent, than invented for fear 
they should starve. To me it seems 
obvious that in the progress towards 
crowding the world with the biggest 
population it can possibly support, 
each forward step is taken by inven- 
tion and discovery and reorganisation, 
and that population generally follows 
into the void thus created. It is not 
population that presses us towards 
the absolute limit of production, but 
our eager race towards the absolute 
limit gives scope for the increase of 
population in the rear. 

Il. Sometimes population does not 
increase so rapidly as the quantity of 
procurable subsistence is increased. 

That is to say, the relative limit is 
sometimes pushed back faster than 
population advances. Of course when 
this happens some people will be 
better off, while none need be poorer, 
and in a well-organised society the 
general standard of comfort will rise. 
There can be little doubt that this 
was the case in England for about 
two centuries prior to 1760 ; and there 
is reason to suppose that it again 
occurred during the last fifty years. 

It remains for us to see what bear- 
ing movements of this character have 
on the difficult questions as to the 
causes of the growth of population. 
Strong confirmation is obviously given 
to the view already expressed, that 
the common assumption that popula- 
tion is by its own inherent force 
steadily pressing us to the limit of 


possible production is mistaken, but 
that it is more true to fact to assert 
that population follows more or less 
tardily where material progress makes 
an advance. 

On this question of the rate of 
increase I shall only throw out a 
single suggestion : given an increased 
production, and therefore opportunity 
for the increase of population, this 
may arise either from (a) more fertile 
marriages—including in this dimin- 
ished mortality of all kinds — (bd) 
earlier marriages, or (c) irregular 
connections; the last has so little 
effect on population generally that 
it may be neglected. Greater fertility 
or earlier marriages would sensibly 
affect the increase of population, but 
neither of them could continue to do 
so for more than a generation unless 
there were increased opportunities of 
settling in life. Thus the rate of the 
increase is much affected by the less 
or greater rigidity of the social forms. 
Where social distinctions are rigidly 
adhered to, as in medieval England— 
or where the social structure is firmly 
crystallised, as among a nation of 
peasant proprietors, the rate of pro- 
gress is sure to be slower than in a 
land where the opportunity for in- 
crease is similar, while there is more 
fluidity of labour and capital. Of 
course we should expect the most 
striking increase in a country like 
the United States, where the rate of 
material progress is rapid, while the 
fluidity of labour and capital is very 
great. 

III. An increase of population, while 
the relative limit of production remains 
practically unaltered, necessarily im- 
plies social degradation. 

If there is no improvement in skill 
or organisation, and no new develop- 
ment of physical resources, there must 
be a lowered standard of comfort. 
Herve we come to the deferred ques- 
tion of a redundant population ; the 
kind of increase which has chiefly 
engaged our attention hitherto is not 
an evil; an increase of population 
which takes place without affecting 
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the standard of comfort is not to be 
deprecated. The more the merrier, 
especially when the fare continues as 
good ; but when the increase of popu- 
lation is accompanied by a lowered 
standard of comfort, it is obviously a 
serious matter. 

The further question, How does a 
redundant population arise? is one of 
great difficulty. Which of the two 
conditions that act and re-act on one 
another initiates the evil: redundant 
population and degradation accompany 
one another, but “which began it” ? 
Does too rapid reproduction occasion 
social degradation, or, on the other 
hand, does social degradation, pro- 
duced by other causes, merely per- 
petuate itself through the force of 
reproduction? I cannot accept either 
alternative as being true for all cases 
alike, but would suggest that we may 
distinguish three different degrees of 
importance in the influence to be 
ascribed to the reproductive instinct. 

1. There may be cases where the re- 
productive force merely perpetuates 
degradation occasioned by external 
conditions. If we have a tribe of 
hunters whose reproductive habits 
suffice to keep up the strength of the 
tribe without increasing the numbers 
at all, and they are deprived by their 
neighbours of a portion of their hunt- 
ing grounds, the maintenance of their 
old habits of reproduction will per- 
petuate the misery into which they 
are reduced, but will not, in itself, 
lower their standard of comfort 
farther. 

2. There may be cases where the 
reproductive force not only perpetuates 
the misery for future generations, but 
actually increases it, and thus accele- 
rates degradation which had been other- 
wise initiated. It appears that instances 


of this kind have been brought out by” 


the inquiries of the Skye Crofters 
Commission, though even here the 
management and circumstances of 
different estates have been so very dif- 
ferent, that it is hardiy satisfactory to 
explain all the different cases of re- 
dundancy here existing in the same 
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way; but in some instances it would 
seem that the evictions from certain vil- 
lages for the formation of large farms 
had led to the overcrowding of others. 
If men with a certain holding had 
been able not only to rear children to 
succeed them in that holding, but to 
set others out in the world, and if with 
the diminished crofts they were no 
longer able to do this, so that the 
whole population came to look for em- 
ployment at home, it is obvious that 
the maintenance of the old habits of 
reproduction would not only keep up 
the numbers of those who worked 
their holdings under hard conditions, 
but that as the possible outlets were 
no longer available the misery would 
be actually increased. In North Uist, 
for example, there seem to be signs of 
this influence of the reproductive force 
in accelerating degradation which had 
been set going at first by the forcible 
reduction of the size of their holdings. 

3. On the other hand, China appears 
to offer an example of a country where 
the mere force of reproduction has 
brought about degradation, without 
any external cause. In this case, 
however, it must be remembered that 
the increase of population has been 
carefully fostered for centuries and 
centuries, both on political and religious 
grounds. For these reasons Chinese 
economists preferred the system of 
small farms to that of large ones, be- 
cause though it was found that large 
farms could be better worked, small 
farms were “of advantage to the in- 
crease of the population.” 2 War was 
objected to because it hindered the 
increase of population.’ In this sys- 
tem it may be said that the social 
system has been constructed and main- 
tained in ignorance of the law of 
diminishing return. A constant effort 
has been made to concentrate labour 
on the land, and to increase produc- 
tion from the land by increasing the 
labour expended on it. 

With these different cases before us 


1 Evidence of May 30, 1883. 
2 Faber’s Mencius, p, 231. 
3 Ibid. p. 269. 
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it seems impossible to account for all 
eases of a redundant population by 
the same reason. In some instances, 
external degradation may have been 
combined with the religious or political 
encouragements to reproduction, and 
thus brought about the redundancy in 
Bengal and in Ireland; but the whole 
becomes most intelligible if we can 
detect simple cases where the repro- 
ductive force merely perpetuates, or 
merely accelerates, while in others it 
actually initiates degradation. 

From this it follows that if impru- 
dent reproduction were checked, degra- 
dation would not be removed in either 
the first or the second case. If social 
degradation has been due in the first 
instance to an external cause—for 
example, to the action of a bad land- 
lord or his factor—the fact that popu- 
lation instead of increasing remained 
stationary would not prevent that 
landlord from consolidating holdings 
still farther in favour of sheep farms, 
and thus continuing the impoverish- 
ment of the class till the affair termi- 
nated in their extinction. No amount 


of e.g. the exposure of children, would 
raise a class whose degradation was 
originally due ‘to external causes: 
these might only act with increased 
rapidity. 

Of all these various cases, simple or 
complex, however, this may be said— 
something in the social circumstances 
or social organisation has brought 
about the redundancy of population. 
It is useless to try to find a rough 
and ready remedy for over-active re- 
production, but wiser by far to seek 
in each separate case for the co-operat- 
ing causes of this redundancy. Thus 
we may regard a redundant population, 
not as a hopeless evil over which we 
must almost despair, not as the neces- 
sary effect of physical forces we cannot 
control, but as a symptom of some 
social disorder which it is our duty to 
investigate, and if possible to remedy. 
We shall accept it, not as the normal 
result of a constant tendency, but as 
a sign which shows us that there is 
somewhere a wrong which we must 
bestir ourselves to right. 


W. CUNNINGHAM. 
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GENIUS AND VERSATILITY. 


Ir speaks well for the discretion of 
Lord Coleridge that after the trying 
oratorical ordeal which he recently 
underwent in the United States, he 
should at his departure have found 
nothing to recall in any of his speeches, 
and only one sentence requiring to be 
explained. One hardly knows whether 
it adds to or detracts from the credit 
of the Lord Chief Justice in this 
respect, that the utterance in question 
will have appeared to a good many 
people to stand in no need of explana- 
tion, and to be none the clearer for 
receiving it. “Mr. Matthew Arnold,” 
Lord Coleridge told the Union League 
Club at New York, “is the most dis- 
tinguished Englishman living. As 
poet, writer, thinker,” he continued, 
“he has scarcely any equal, and, taken 
altogether, he has, in my judgment, no 
equal.” Immediately before sailing for 
England, however, it seems to have 
oceurred to the judicial panegyrist 
that there was a good deal of competi- 
tion for the post to which he had just 
uppointed, and he was apparently 
seized with a revulsion of critical 
diffidence. He took occasion to ob- 
serve that “his remark about Mr. 
Matthew Arnold being the most dis- 
tinguished living Englishman had been 
misunderstood. He had used the word 
‘ distinguished ’ in the old and correct 
sense, as meaning a man possessed of 
such distinctive qualities as to separate 
him from the entire literary guild in 
England, and place him on a pinnacle 
of his own.” Explanations of all 
kinds, and especially in matters of so 
delicate a nature as this, have a 
special claim on the forbearance of 
criticism ; but it is really impossible 
not to remark that this explanation 
modifies the original doctrine either 
too little or too much. A man who 
has “distinguished himself” from 
others, even in “the old and correct 


sense” of the word, must have either 
gained or lost thereby. Even if the 
“pinnacle of his own” be no higher 
than that of his neighbours, the fact 
that he has it to himself is per se a 
point of superiority ; and to predicate 
distinction of Mr. Matthew Arnold in 
any other sense than this would, of 
course, be the reverse of a compli- 
ment. But to many people the ex- 
planation, as has been observed al- 
ready, was unneeded ; and if there be 
any who stumbled at Lord Coleridge’s 
eulogium when originally pronounced, 
they will probably have found still 
more difficulty in accepting it as re- 
vised and corrected by the author. 
There is a perfectly intelligible sense 
in which the accomplished man of 
letters, to whom the Americans are 
now doing ,honour, may be described 
as “the most distinguished living 
Englishman ;” and his eulogist went 
nearest to defining it when he spoke 
of him as having “ scarcely any equal ”’ 
in the several capacities in which he 
has attained eminence, and “no 
equal” in them “taken altogether.” 
The fact undoubtedly is, that. though 
there are greater living poets than 
Mr. Arnold, and though there may 
even be here and there a prose writer 
of equal merit, there is most certainly 
no man of like mark in either one of 
these departments of letters who can 
bear comparison with him in the 
other. And when a writer who is 
among the foremost poets of his 
period, and quite its greatest literary 
critic, has also won general recogni- 
tion as a close observer of life, an 
acute analyst of social tendencies, and 
the founder of a new school of re- 
ligious thought, it may be a dis- 
putable, but it is assuredly not an 
extravagant, proposition, to affirm of 
him that he is the “most distin- 
guished” figure in the literature of 
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the age and country to which he 
belongs. If Goethe had by chance 
been surpassed as a poet by one of 
his contemporaries, he would still 
have had a right to chis position as the 
greatest of European men of letters, 
and the qualitative resemblance be- 
tween Goethe and Matthew Arnold is 
at least as obvious as their quantitative 
disparity. 

Plausibly, however, as Lord Cole- 
ridge’s description of Mr. Arnold 
may thus be justified, we can quite 
understand the feeling which prompts 
some minds to resent it. One may 
he quite sensible of the signiticance of 
success in a variety of branches of 
literature, without being prepared to 
admit that the writer who has suc- 
ceeded in all of them must} therefore 
be ranked above those of his contem- 
poraries who are supreme in one alone. 
To be “almost without equal,” 
whether as a poet, as prose writer, or 
as a thinker, is, we may acknowledge, 
to have attained a very high place 
indeed, but we may demur to the pro- 
position that to be quite without 
equal in these capacities “ taken alto- 
gether ”’ is necessarily to have attained 
the highest place of all. It is the 
‘taken altogether” which offends tbe 
objector whom we have in our minds : 
he objects, in fact, to the very prin- 
ciple of comparison implied in the 
phrase ; and it must indeed be allowed 
that the principle in question is one 
which requires to be most “ discreetly 
and warily” applied. Too indiscrimi- 
nate an application of it leads straight 
to what has been aptly called the 
“marks system” in literature; and 
the marks system will itself be found 
to lead to results of the most startling 
description. It is no doubt a fasci- 
nating amusement to play examiner to 
the various candidates for the first 
prize in literature—to say that Mr. 
A has obtained the maximum num- 
ber of marks, 100, for poetry; but 
that, inasmuch as Mr. B, in addition 
to his 60 marks as a poet, has scored 
the maximum of 50 for prose criti- 
cism, to say nothing of proficiency in 


the other subjects which. he has 
“taken up,” the prize must be ad- 
judged to him. But the fascinations of 
this employment ‘can reconcile no sen- 
sible man to the absurdities in which 
he soon finds it involving him. If a 
man of letters is to be always allowed 
to “ club” his performances in every de- 
partment of literature, and demand to 
be ranked according to their total, we 
shall find it hard to resist the conclu- 
sion that Sheridan, for instance, was the 
“most distinguished” Englishman of 
his day. Those who would claim this 
place for Burke on the strength of his 
oratorical triumphs, and his contribu- 
tions to the philosophy of politics, could 
be silenced by an appeal to Sheridan’s 
brilliant achievements as a dramatist ; 
while the literary pretensions of 
Cowper or Gibbon could be knocked 
down with the “Begum Speech.” It 
is tolerably certain that Cowper could 
not have successfully ‘thundered 
against the oppressor of India ;” and 
there is no reason to believe that 
either Burke or Gibbon could have 
written the School for Scandal. But, 
to take an instance from our own 
time, there could on the “marks 
system” be no controversy as to who 
was the most distinguished English 
man of letters of the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century. The eminence 
of Dickens and Thackeray in fiction, 
of Macaulay in history and criticism, 
of Tennyson in poetry, of Carlyle 
in Carlylism, would clearly have 
stood them in no sort of stead 
against the multiform talents of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. For it is unde- 
niable that the author of those pic- 
turesque romances which reminded 
their admirers of Scott, those novels 
of humour and reflection which were 
really dexterous imitations of Sterne, 
and those plays which with all their 
defects still keep the stage, would, 
upon the “ marks system,” have easily 
carried off the prize; and this, too, 
without “praying in aid,” as we im- 
agined Sheridan doing, his perform- 
ances in the field of politics. Admit 
these, however, and the resemblance 
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between the two politician-dramatists 
becomes so curiously close that one can 
hardly avoid suspecting the later of 
having deliberately set himself to 
emulate the earlier... Nay, one has 
even to acknowledge that he has been 
fairly successful in the attempt. The 
famous Begum Speech does not strike 
us in these days as very much superior 
to the studied oratorical efforts of the 
Conservative Colonial Secretary ; and 
if Money is not so brilliant a comedy 
as the School for Scandal, the Lady of 
Lyons is a better melodrama than 
Pizarro. The romances of Sir Edward 
Bulwer, and of Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton—for the change of name coin- 
cided roughly with an entire change 
of style—are of course so much clear 
“to the good” for the nineteenth 
century writer; and it is only fair 
to allow that they stand for a great 
deal. Very few novelists have shown 
themselves adept alike at what Scott 
called the “ bow-wow ” style—that is 
the romance of chivalry and adven- 
ture—and at the novel of contempo- 
rary life and manners. Yet, What 
Will He Do With It, and even Kenelm 
Chillingley, were as distinct successes 
as Harold, or as the Last Days of 
Pompett. Versatility, in short, has 
seldom been more strikingly displayed 
in our literature than it was by Lord 
Lytton ; and looked at merely as indi- 
cative of wide artistic sympathies and 
exceptional cunning of craftsmanship, 
it, must certainly command very high 
admiration. Nobody, therefore, would 
contest Lord Lytton’s claim to a place 
in the front rank of nineteenth cen- 
tury literature; but yet to elevate 
him to the rank of the “most dis- 
tinguished man of letters,” of an era 
illustrated by the names of Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle and 
Dickens, would be at once felt by any 
sane critic to be ridiculous. Unde- 
niably clever as is all his work, and 
manifold as are the literary forms 
under which its cleverness is shown, 
we are sensible at once that no mere 
multiplication of such performances as 
his could ever place him above those 
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great contemporaries, who, attempting 
less than he did, have scaled the diffi- 
cult heights of perfection in some one 
branch of art. The “suffrage of 
Themistocles” will not avail to raise 
Bulwer to the command-in-chief. He 
might be voted to the second place 
half-a-dozen times over ; but no accu- 
mulation of these honours would ever 
entitle him to the marshal’s baton. 
How much strong character-paint- 
ing, “multiplied into” how much 
rhymed rhetoric should qualify a writer 
to stand either above the creator of 
Becky Sharp on the one hand, or above 
the poet of Jn Memoriam on the 
other? The “quantities” we should 
have to compare in order to work out 
such a problem are incommensurables. 
It matters not what advantage over 
these competitors Lord Lytton’s ver- 
satility, and his two or three distinct 
reputations might be supposed to give 
him in the race ; nothing of the kind 
would, as the sporting phrase goes, 
have really “ brought them together.’ 

The truth is that a sound judg- 
ment revolts instinctively from the 
“marks system,” as applied to the 
achievements of the human mind; 
and for this first, among other reasons, 
that what is called “ versatility” is 
perceived by most men capable of judg- 
ing, to be associated in the great 
majority of cases with superficiality. 
The versatile writer is too often 
merely the owner of an intellectual 
estate, possessing several shallow veins 
of various and variously valuable 
minerals ; and if we see him continu- 
ally abandoning one of these for an- 
other, it is because the old ones are 
continually becoming exhausted. His 
rapidity of transit from one to an- 
other is a sign not of wealth, but, in 
a certain relative sense, of poverty. 
Undoubtedly one must feel that about 
Sheridan. The author of a recent 
biography has pointed out the ex- 
tremely narrow limits of his philo- 
sophy of life. Having written his two 
great comedies, masterpieces of close 
observation of the manners of his time, 
he had nothing more to say on the 
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subject of marital jealousy, female fri- 
volity, smug hypocrisy ; and it is to 
the credit of his judgment that he did 
not, as the manner of some is, continue 
repeating his characters over and over 
again under the thin disguise of 
different names, and disappoint and 
weary thei world by multiplying Sur- 
faces without limit and repeating 
Absolutes to the infinite. 

Of Oliver Goldsmith’s versatility it 
would be scarcely just to say this. 
Goldsmith is rather in the unfortunate 
position of a man who has to quit one 
vein of mineral for another, not be- 
cause he has exhausted the one, but 
because he has no money to continue 
the workings. Nay, poor thriftless 
Oliver was even at last in the case of 
one who has been forced to sell his 
treasure-bearing land to another, and 
hire himself out as a mining engineer, 
sinking shafts whenever and wherever 
he is bidden, and receiving a weekly 
wage calculated altogether without 
any reference to the value of the 
output. It is impossible to doubt 
that much beautiful and valuable 
work may have been lost to the world 
while the author of the Vicar of Wake- 
jield, The Deserted Village, and She 
Stoops to Conquer, was engaged in such 
journey-work as that of translating 
chapters of Buffon,writing a biography 
of Beau Nash, or compiling an English 
grammar for five guineas. Still, it is 
not often that men of the Goldsmith 
type, who, from whatever causes, dis- 
perse their intellectual energies over 
too wide a field, contrive to leave be- 
hind them an impression that there 
was more in them than ever came out. 
Oftener they affect us, as Sheridan 
does—that is to say, with a more or 
less powerful suspicion that we have 
had the best out of them in every 
department of art to which they de- 
voted their attention. Oftener we feel 
that the versatility of the man who 
has added story-telling and play-mak- 
ing to poetry implies nothing more 
than unusual facility of expression 
and adaptability of style, and that it 
is rather adverse than favourable to 


the belief that the ores of thought and 
feeling within him go very deep 
down. gi 

On the other hand, however, there 
are undoubtedly a few writers of 
whom we feel that their many-sided- 
ness itself is a main element in their 
power — writers whose versatility 
gives us an impression of vast width 
of intellectual grasp without pro- 
ducing any countervailing impression 
of deficiency indepth. There are men 
who, to recur once more to our former 
metaphor, appear to have been im- 
pelled by choice, and not by necessity, 
to quit one vein of mental mineral for 
another, and to have left great trea- 
eure of unwon ore behind them in the 
abandoned workings. The typical ex- 
ample of this order of discursive and 
dispersive genius in English literature 
is of course Coleridge. The impa- 
tience with which many admirers, of 
that remarkable man regard his de- 
sertion of imaginative for specula- 
tive fields of intellectual activity is 
the strongest testimony to the general 
belief in the magnitude and value of 
those poetic possibilities which he left 
unexplored. They grudge the author 
of the Ancient Mariner to German 
metaphysics, and not unnaturally 
chafe at the reflection that the man 
who left behind him so many woven 
leagues of transcendental sand-ropes 
should never have found time or 
energy to finish Christabel. With less 
justice do they complain of the amount 
of attention devoted by him to work 
in which his achievements were little 
inferior to, and certainly far less un- 
equal than, his performances as a poet 
—the work namely of literary criti- 
cism and of the philosophy of morals 
and thought. It is hardly correct 
perhaps to say that Coleridge’s dis- 
persiveness was due to choice and not 
to necessity, unless indeed we qualify 
the latter word with the adjective 
“external.” Accidents of personal 
character and constitution—a mixture 
of moral and physical debility—did 
directly for Coleridge what purely 
moral failings did indirectly for Gold- 
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smith. In his case the internal 
weakness brought about the external 
pressure of pecuniary need; but 
Coleridge was just as effectually pre- 
vented from fully developing his 
powers by lack of will as he would 
have been by lack of money. The 
loss to literature, however, in his 
case was of course more tantalising, 
in proportion to his great superiority 
in intellectual stature to Goldsmith. 
We think we can measure what Gold- 
smith could have done, and can tell 
pretty exactly what additional amount 
of pleasure and profit he might have 
given to the world, if he had but 
possessed that faculty of conduct in 
which he was so sadly deficient. But 
Coleridge’s “‘ unwritten books ’’—the 
list of which we should be by no 
means compelled to take from, or to 
limit to, his own catalogue thereof— 
are full of vague and splendid possi- 
bilities to the imagination. His 


“inheritance of unfulfilled renown ” 
is of so uncertain a magnitude that 


no scrupulous man would venture to 
“swear it for probate duty” under 
any given sum. And by this no doubt 
his posthumous fame has to a certain 
extent profited. He has been credited 
by faith, as it were, with those famous 
unwritten books ; and such “ popular 
reputation,” in the strict sense of the 
word, as he has left behind him, is 
measured rather by what he was 
thought capable of doing than by 
what he did. 

For serious students, however, the 
real worth of Coleridge is differently 
measured. For them his peculiar 
value to English literature is not only 
undiminished by the incompleteness of 
his work; it has been, in a certain 
sense, enhanced thereby. Or perhaps 
it would be more strictly accurate to 
say that the value could not have 
existed without the incompleteness. 
A Coleridge with the faculty of con- 
centration superadded—a Coleridge 
capable of becoming “ possessed” by 
any one form of intellectual energy 
to the exclusion of all others—might 
indeed have left behind him a more 
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enduring reputation as a philosopher, 
and bequeathed to his countrymen 
more poetry destined to live; but 
undoubtedly he would never have 
been able to render that precise 
service to the literature of his time 
which, in fact, it owed to him. To 
have exercised his extraordinarily 
vivifying and fertilising influence 
over his contemporaries his intellect 
was bound to be of the dispersive 
order ; it was essential that he should 
“take all knowledge to be his pro- 
vince,” and that that eager, subtle, 
and penetrative mind should range as 
freely as it did over subject after 
subject of human interest—illumi- 
nating each of them in turn with 
those rays of true critical insight 
which, amid many bewildering cross- 
lights and some few downright ignes 
Jatui, flash forth upon us from all 
Coleridge’s work. As essayist and 
critic, he could only have been what 
he was on condition of leaving much 
work of his pen unfinished ; while, as 
the “ lay-preacher ” of Charles Lamb’s 
unvarying experience, as the “con- 
versationalist ” who, according to Ma- 
dame de Staél, “did not understand 
duologue,” he did a great deal of his 
appointed work without the assistance 
of the pen at all. The exact nature 
of his services to thought and culture 
under this head are now somewhat 
difficult to ascertain ; but there is an 
amount of general evidence to their 
value which forbids us to doubt that 
it was considerable. Carlyle’s account 
of these remarkable discourses is ob- 
viously to be received, as we have 
already learnt the necessity of re- 
ceiving many another criticism of the 
same atrabilious observer, with a 
liberal discount. It is clear at least 
that the Coleridgian monologues were 
not all “ommiject” and “summiect ;”’ 
and that the “ beautiful sunlit islands 
—islands of the blest and the intel- 
ligible,” emerged far more often from 
the transcendental haze than Carlyle 
would lead us to suppose. It is always 
somewhat dangerous to accept one re- 
markable talker’s view of the charac- 
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teristics of another ; and if this is true 
of men who merely compete with each 
other in the ordinary give-and-take of 
the dinner-table epigrammatist and 
raconteur, the caution is doubly neces- 
sary in the case of two rival prophets, 
two competing oracles. At no time of 
his life, we imagine, did Carlyle 
“understand duologue”’ much better 
than Coleridge—and the latter as the 
elder, and at the period of their occa- 
sional meetings the more famous of 
the two, would naturally claim, and 
be allowed to monopolise, the ear of 
the company, to the silencing of the 
younger lay-preacher altogether. De 
Quincey is a far better witness on 
this point, and from him it is to be 
gathered with certainty that Cole- 
ridge’s conversation was by no means 
the disconnected, if gorgeous, rhapsody 
which it is sometimes represented to 
be. Indeed his Table Talk is sufficient 
to prove what to no students of the 
Biographia would need demonstra- 
tion, that his disquisitions both on 
literature and morals could on occa- 
sion be as close, as clear, and as 
coherent as they were suggestive and 
profound. But whether as writer or 
as talker, in short, Coleridge remains 
as much the type of “the dispersive ” 
in the literature of England, as Goethe 
does in that of Germany, or rather 
in that of Europe. 

It would be as idle as most other 
comparisons of the incommensurable 
to endeavour to decide whether con- 
centration or dispersion of intellect 
has, in sum, produced the greatest 
results in the world’s literature. The 
fact that the very highest genius is 
almost necessarily dispersive in the 
highest degree, is balanced on the 
other hand by the fact that the fore- 
most names in the second rank have 
unquestionably been those of men who 
devoted themselves exclusively to the 
cultivation of a single gift. Some- 
times, as in Wordsworth, this “ special- 
ism” is carried to the point of an 
almost Philistine neglect of general 
mental culture. It is even difficult 
indeed for men endowed with any 


catholicity of intellectual taste to 
preserve that reverence for Words- 
worth’s poetic priésthood which they 
cannot deny to be his due. They 
must force themselves to think of 
Tintern Abbey, of the “yews of 
Borrowdale,” or of the boy mocking 
the owls amid the silence of Winder- 
mere ; and this for exactly the opposite 
reason to that which induced Charles 
Lamb on the Alps to abase his too 
exalted emotions by “thinking of the 
ham-and-beef shop in Vinegar Yard.” 
They have, that is to say, to constrain 
themselves to remember these awe- 
inspiring oracles from the very adytum 
of Nature, in order that they may not 
forget the sacred character and func- 
tions of the priest in contemplation 
of the extreme narrowness of his 
secular sympathies, and the very un- 
interesting aspect under which he 
appears when not actually engaged 
in his ministrations. When a poet, 
however illustrious, declines to in- 
terest himself in, or even to make the 
acquaintance of, any poetry but his 
own; and when moreover his own 
poetry, veritably inspired as it often 
is, is almost exclusively devoted to 
the interpretation of one group of 
human thoughts and emotions—those 
suggested by rural Nature as contem- 
plated by a meditative man—it some- 
times needs an effort even for a 
devoted admirer not to wish him more 
liberal sympathies and a wider out- 
look upon the world. The intense 
self-absorption of Wordsworth, his 
ever-deepening self-immersion in the 
one mood in which high creative work 
was possible to him—one may almost 
say the one mood in which descent 
into bathos was avoidable by him— 
(loes undoubtedly produce in many 
minds a certain involuntary lowering 
of the critical estimate of his genius, a 
certain instinctive impulse to doubt 
whether a mind so borné upon some 
sides of it can really be as supreme 
and unapproachable within the limits 
of its activity as we have been accus- 
tomed to regardit. Concentration, to 
be sure, appears to have been carried 
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by Wordsworth to a quite unnecessary 
pitch ; yet it is undoubtedly to con- 
centration that we owe those moments 
of what Mr. Swinburne calls the “ im- 
mitigable might” of the poet “when 
the god has really descended on him.” 
If he had not firmly believed that his 
poetic mission could be perfectly (and 
only) fulfilled by devoting the best 
part of a lifetime to solitary com- 
munion with Nature, and that he 
needed and could derive no accession 
of powers from bestowing attention 
upon any other conceivable subject of 
human interest, he might, and very 
probably would, have spared us some 
of the banalities which disfigure his 
narrative verse ; but it is on the other 
hand, quite as likely that he would 
never have compassed those occasional 
marvels of mystical utterance which 
one cannot help believing to have 
owed their birth, like the visions of 
the Quietists, to mere intensity and 
persistence of contemplation. The 
world, in short, might easily have 
lost much more than it would have 
gained by an expansion of Words- 
worth’s intellectual sphere. Such an 
expansion might, no doubt, have in- 
terpreted him to himself; for it is 
quite manifest to anybody who has 
ever read the masterly criticism of 
the Wordsworthian theory of poetry 
in the Biographia Literaria, that 
Coleridge understood that theory far 
better than its author. But there 
is nothing which need disconcert us 
in that. Did not the ever-memor- 
able Symposium close upon the sleepy 
eyes of its chronicler with the spec- 
tacle of Socrates the critic forcing 
Aristophanes the practical playwright 
by triumphant dialectic to confess, 
much against his will, that the dra- 
matist most skilled in tragedy will 
succeed best in comedy? Aristo- 
phanes certainly would not have im- 
proved the airy lyrics of The Birds 
by such study of the principles of 
dramatic art as would have enabled 
him to hold his own against Socrates 
in discussion: nor would the scholar 
have thanked him (though his van- 


quisher in argument might have had 
better grounds for doing so) if a 
greater cultivation of the critical 
spirit had taught him to chasten the 
unscrupulous humour of The Clouds. 
Concentration, though, of course, by 
no means so exclusive, is also a charac- 
teristic of Shelley. He cultivated 
indeed a sort of irregular attachment 
to metaphysics; but there is no evi- 
dence of their having constituted a 
serious distraction from that highly 
sublimated form of poetry which, to 
be sure, they seem to have done a 
good deal to shape. Byron again, 
although no reader of Don Juan can 
deny the breadth and variety of his 
intellectual interests, produced nothing 
of first-rate quality except in the 
poetic form. As a critic in particular 
he is extremely disappointing and 
perverse—indeed quite singularly so, 
for a man of his mental stature. In- 
deed his judgments upon the merits of 
other poets, from Shakespeare, whom 
he secretly depreciated, down to 
Pope, whom he so extravagantly ex- 
tolled, impress one as that of a man 
who had no natural gift of critical 
taste, and was merely an upholder of 
arbitrary poetic theories by such 
« priori arguments as came most 
readily to hand. Scott’s splendid 
achievements in prose romance were 
mainly accomplished by the exercise 
of, generically, the same powers as had 
already won him distinction as a poet 
of chivalry—with, of course, the unique 
addition of that rare gift of humour 
for which novel-writing provided the 
first opportunity of display. His re- 
corded criticisms are in no way re- 
markable, and his occasional excursions 
into biography show him at his worst. 
Scott, in short, like his two last-men- 
tioned contemporaries appeared to gain 
nothing by dispersing his powers ; 
how far such appearances are to be 
trusted it would not repay to speculate. 
Still less profit would there be in 
any attempt to analyse the influence 
which tended respectively to concen- 
trate or to disperse the intellectual 
energies of these great men ; while it 
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would be the least profitable of all'to 
inquire how far these influences may 
have been susceptible of resistance or 
modification. Most great writers 
become what they are in virtue of 
certain impulses of their mental and 
emotional being whose action they 
may indeed modify as men contrive 
to modify that of the impulses deter- 
mining moral conduct, but which 
they assuredly cannot interfere with in 
any way, except at the cost of doing 
violence to the whole character of 
their literary genius. With the 
minor lights of literature it is other- 
wise; and it would doubtless be as 
easy as it would assuredly be in- 
vidious to point out more than one 
living writer of reputation and talent 
who would have been the better for a 
little more concentration, or a little 
more dispersion of the faculties, as the 
case may be. Dispersiveness, on the 


whole, we suppose, is the more com- 
mon failing of the two, and if Mr. 
James Payn’s “ Advice to Parents” 
should have the effect of “crowding 


the business” of letters with a flock 
of young gentlemen who have been 
worsted in the encounter with the 
military or civil service examiners, 
dispersiveness of a certain kind is 
likely to increase among us consider- 
ably. The tendency, however, is all 
in that direction already, and it might 
seem to be superfluous, if not somewhat 
hazardous advice, to recommend its 
cultivation, But the truth is that the 
vices of superficiality and slightness 
which display themselves in much of 
our contemporary literature are not 
in nearly so many instances as is 
sometimes imagined the special 
results of the supposed perfunctory 
manner in which literature is pursued. 
Toa far greater extent they are the 
results of the invasion of letters by a 
much larger number than formerly of 
essentially superficial intelligences. 
It is not at all necessarily to be in- 
ferred that the writers who handle a 
variety of subjects in a shallow fashion 
would contrive to get to the bottom 


of any one subject if they confined to 
it their exclusive attention. A fathom 
plumb-line will “nly plumb its own 
depth of water whether you sink it 
at one spot or a dozen. Moreover 
there is such a thing as misdirected 
application of diligence in the pursuit 
of the irrelevant—patient plodding 
upon the wrong tack. It is upon this 
besetting danger in the region of reli- 
giousthought that Mr. Matthew Arnold 
so earnestly discourses, and it is asa 
protection against it that he so un- 
ceasingly advocates the claims of cul- 
ture. The fact is that the human 
mind is just as much exposed to it in 
many other departments of study and 
inquiry as it is in matters religious. 
That pathetic fraternity of circle- 
squarers through whose self-appointed 
Purgatorio the late Professor De 
Morgan was wont to wander, a 
humorous Dante, not untouched with 
compassion in his mirth, afford the 
most striking example of misdirected 
concentrativeness which it is possible 
to imagine. The curative treatment 
required by nine-tenths of these per- 
verted intellects must have suggested 
itself to many a reader of that most 
amusing book of the Professor’s, the 
Budget of Paradoxes. It is general 
culture; it is that diffusion of the 
mind over a variety of subjects, and 
that expansion of the mental hori- 
zon, and information of the critical 
judgment which it tends to produce. 
This it is that saves men from life-long 
wanderings on a mistaken path. The 
researches of too many concentrative 
intellects not wanting in ability, are 
little more it is to be feared than 
circle-squaring on a large scale. One 
recalls the “awful example” of the 
late Mr. Buckle, and of the way in 
which a really great speculative mind 
was beguiled into all sorts of induc- 
tional blind alleys by no other cause 
that one can discern, save the lack of 
that critical faculty which a too 
omnivorous: reading had left him no 
leisure to cultivate, 
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Many causes have contributed to make 
the name of Exmoor far more familiar 
of late years to the English public 
than it was, say twenty years ago. 
The general improvement of com- 
munication, common more or less to 
the whole of the country, with the 
more restless and adventurous habits 
of the rapidly increasing army of 
annual holiday-makers has affected 
North Devon in the same way that it 
has every other part of Great Britain 
whose natural advantages attract the 
tourist. The chase of the wild red 


deer which twenty years ago was 
joined in by few but local horsemen, 
has in latter days become attractive 
for those ubiquitous sportsmen, who, 
impelled by different motives, some by 
a love of sport, others by an ambition 
to be in the mode, plant their tem- 


porary establishments wherever either 
requirement seems likely to be grati- 
fied. Illustrated papers too remind 
the world from time to time of the 
doings on these western wilds. Royalty 
itself has shed lustre on the sport. 
Sporting journals keep weekly record 
of the long gallops across the moor ; 
and complete lists of the performers 
and spectators that gather at Clout- 
sham or Yard Down, of such at least 
as society may be supposed to feel 
any interest in, are served up weekly 
in their pages for the benefit of the 
sporting world. But far more than 
all this: far more even than to the 
pen of Kingsley, who sang rather of 
the sea-coast and its villages, does the 
Exmoor country owe its later fame to 
the striking tale of Lorna Doone. 
Something on a small scale of what 
Scott did for the Highlands, Mr. 
Blackmore may be said to have done 
fourteen years ago for Exmoor. The 
marvellous attraction that powerful 
fiction, when vividly identified with 
some locality that is both romantic and 


obscure, has for the cultivated public, 
was never better illustrated than by 
the results of Mr. Blackmore’s book, by 
the crowd of enthusiastic pedestrians 
who there and then climbed the moor 
from every side, and astonished the 
shepherd and the turf-cutter in their 
lonely haunts with inquiries for a 
valley of which the latter had in all 
probability never heard, and by the 
steady stream of tourists that has ever 
since poured up the gorges of the 
Lynn to that remote glen which a 
revived local tradition credits as the 
home of the half mythical Doones. 

To any one who knows Dartmoor, 
though the points of difference are 
many, it is not difficult to picture its 
northern sister. Indeed both of them 
are, for all purposes of general descrip- 
tion, but great strips of Scotch or 
Welsh moorland of the less savage 
order, dropped as it were by accident 
in the warm south-western country. 
Their individuality rests to a very 
great extent on what may almost be 
called their unexpected existence in 
that part of England, and in being 
utterly unlike in physical aspects and 
formation anything in the country 
short of the far north, or outside the 
principality, and quite -unapproached 
in elevation (for the highest ground 
of Dartmoor exceeds 2,000 ft.) by any 
other point in Southern England. 
There is something more though than 
a mere pleasing idea in the sharp con- 
trast which these. two rugged masses 
that lie piled up against one another's 
horizon offer to the warm vales which 
lie between. For here norihern rug- 
gedness and southern softness, sterile 
desolation and rich luxuriance lie 
within the same day’s walk. The 
mountain streams never for a moment 
lose their character or forget from 
whence they came in their course 
seawards, but foam and fret and cha’‘e 
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through gentle valleys where violets 
and primroses anticipate the spring 
in soft meadows of unequalled green. 
A country where plunging about amid 
desolate bogs and roaming over un- 
peopled hillsides, the very home of 
winter, you may look down from every 
point upon what may be called the 
Italy of England, lying at your feet. 
Dartmoor has been always the best 
known, and the most accessible of the 
two moors. As regards the actual 
interior it is probably of the two, the 
best worth knowing, but the great 
feature after all of the Exmoor forma- 
tion, one that was well known and 
appreciated long before the Doone 
valley and the staghounds led to the 
exploration of its interior is the mag- 
nificent front it presents to the ocean. 
It is a long time since tourists first 
began to haunt those enchanting glens 
down which the crystal streams of 
Exmoor come tumbling to the sea, 
furrowing as it were their rugged 
way through winding gorges between 
steep walls of hanging woodland to 
some of those rare clefts that here 
and there break for an instant the 
stupendous walls of that inhospitable 
coast. Streams that degenerate into 
no brackish estuary, crawling over 
slimy flats, but leap from out of the 
shadow of embowering woods that 
follow them almost to the water’s 
edge on to the narrow shingly beach, 
and mingle their tiny voices with the 
thunder of the surf. It would be 
hard, for instance, to find in all the 
world « three hours’ walk more full of 
varied beauty than that which leads 
the traveller from the lonely glens 
and high unbroken solitudes that give 
birth to the infamt waters of the 
Western Lynn, down through that rich 
wilderness of rustling woodland in 
which its lower streams and those of its 
tributaries are buried; where blue 
ocean and purple moorland, soft leafy 
foliage, beetling crag and foaming 
torrent blend themselves together in 
more matchless form. 

There is no doubt that in the eyes 
of the public in general and those to 


whom the local boundaries of this 
region are of no interest, Devonshire, 
doubtless through the magic of its 
name, géts more than its fair share of 
credit for the glories of what may be 
called the Exmoor country, embracing 
that is the moor itself, the sea-coast, 
and the high regions that once were 
moorland, and which now share the 
climate and many of the characteristics 
of the central portion that is now 
known as Exmoor forest. The latter 
indeed is as regards its actual 
limits wholly in Somerset, and that 
county may at least claim an equal 
share with its western neighbour in 
the country that I have somewhat 
broadly described as Exmoor, 

The line between the two counties, 
starting from Dulverton in the south, 
goes zigzagging across the moors to the 
Bristol Channel in the most capricious 
and erratic fashion, now following for 
a while the course of a little stream, 
now starting suddenly at right angles 
across some razor-backed hill ; turning 
again among the heaps of drying turf 
in some remote bog, leaving only a 
weather worn slab of limestone to mark 
its strange caprice. Shooting across the 
wild heights of “ Span head” without 
regard to roads or watercourses, leaving 
to Devonshire the camp-crowned sum- 
mit and the snipe-haunted sides of 
Shrowsboro’, and to Somerset the 
notorious but now nearly dry morass 
of Mole’s chamber, once famous as the 
most dangerous bog in Exmoor, and 
credited by local tradition with tho 
bones of steeds and riders ; on across a 
wild unpeopled table-land of heather 
and bog, rushes and coarse grass, broken 
at intervals by deep ravines whose 
fern-clad sides are parted by peaty 
streams shooting from ledge to ledge, 
whose splashing sound alone, save per- 
haps some distant sheepbell, or some 
lonely curlew’s call, breaks the still- 
ness that reigns for miles around. 
Over the boggy hills where the river 
Barle, strongest and most character- 
istic of Exmoor streams has its source 
in what has always seemed to me the 
weirdest spot upon the whole moor— 
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the black pool of Pinkerry—a reservoir 
in reality that was created some half 
century ago by the late owner of the 
“forest” for a drainage scheme that 
proved impracticable, and that from 
its desolate surroundings, immense 
depth, and the dark colour of its peaty 
waters has in a couple of generations 
succeeded in acquiring a kind of repu- 
tation for the “uncanny” among the 
few turf-cutters or shepherds that alone 
ever have cause to approach its banks. 

Leaving this dreary tarn and the 
sources of the Barle upon the 
right, the county line runs for a long 
way in a straight course, pointing 
north for Lynton, when suddenly, 
instead of dropping direct into the 
dales below, and meeting the sea at 
that point, it takes a sudden turn to 
the east, and straggles across that 
part of Exmoor which, lying above the 
sources of the Exe, is perhaps the 
most familiar to tourists, descends the 
Doone valley, and thence down the 
Badgworthy water, following that 
well-known stream for a while, and 
finally shooting across the high coast- 
line drops a thousand feet to the 
sea at Glenthorne, leaving, by what 
seems to be an odd geographical 
caprice, the whole of the Lynton 
neighbourhood to be unquestionably 
the fairest ornament that the fair 
county of Devon can boast of. How- 
ever that may be, the heart of Exmoor, 
the forest (in a parchment sense)— 
the parish of that name—the twenty 
thousand acres that guide-books give, 
though very inaccurately in a broad 
sense, as the limits of the moor, are 
entirely in Somerset. There is but 
one patch of civilisation worth speak- 
ing of in all this wild wilderness of 
rolling hills, and that is the little 
hamlet of Simonsbath, set right in its 
midst —a veritable oasis—and in 
every sense the metropolis of the 
moor, though a diminutive one—for 
there, surrounded by a few shepherds’ 
cottages, is its church, its parsonage, 
the mansion of its proprietor, and an 
inn that offers a humble refuge for 
stray anglers and tourists. 

No. 290,—von. XLIX. 


Half way between South Molton on 
the Devon and Somerset railway and 
Lynton on the coast, something like a 
dozen miles from either, this little 
moorland village is separated on every 
side from the outer world by long 
stretches of lonely road, whose infre- 
quent traffic is testified to by the wild 
grasses that force their way through 
the stones, and spread in many places a 
green carpet between the wheel-tracks. 
Simonsbath itself, however — this 
embodiment of absolute retirement— 
this Ultima Thule even of the folks 
around the edges of the moor who not 
long ago were glad to get three posts 
a week—nestles charmingly in the 
valley of the Barle, the woods in 
which it lies half-buried offering a 
pleasing contrast to the wild hills that 
upon every side, as far as the eye 
can see, surround it, The waters of 
the river, though scarce eight miles 
by their own winding from their 
source, here spread out in broad and 
shining current, and after lingering 
for a while in the deep pool that 
gives its name to the hamlet, and 
is connected by some hazy tradition 
with King Sigmund, the dragon-slayer, 
shoot through the grey arches of the 
village bridge, and make their first, 
though brief, acquaintance with the 
woods and meadows of civilisation ere 
plunging again into wilds such as those 
from whence they came. Simonsbath 
is, in fact, not merely a centre for 
supplying the religious wants of the 
scant population that are scattered 
over the fifty square miles or so of 
rolling moorland around it—nor is it 
merely a distributing point for the 
light post-bag that comes now, mar- 
vellous to relate, every day, or almost 
every day, from South Molton, but its 
importance is due rather to its being 
the homestead of the great sheep 
ranche which Exmoor has become in 
the hands of its present proprietor. 

With the exception of one or two 
inconsiderable holdings, the whole 
tract of twenty thousand acres, or 
thereabouts, is in the hands of its 
owner, and we have the rather 
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unusual picture of a modern English 
landlord operating—and, we believe, 
operating to advantage—over a tract 
of land probably unequalled in size by 
any single holding in England, and 
carrying an amount of stock that is 
not often in these closely-packed 
islands branded with one man’s ini- 
tials. The whole air, in fact, of 
Simonsbath is redolent of sheep and 
ponies, of shepherds and collies. The 
little street (if you may stretch a 
point and use the expression) is 
densely shaded by beech and other 
hardy trees, through whose tops the 
moorland mists and storms with which 
this haven of refuge is always, by 
fond memory at least, enveloped, 
come dripping and spattering in 
gusty showers upon the road, wash- 
ing down the hill in trickling streams 
between the ever-fresh tracks of sheep 
and dogs and shepherds’ hob-nailed 
boots. The squire’s mansion is unique. 
Rambling and ivy-clad—not unlike 
some fine old coaching inn—it stands 


immediately upon the road, and by 
that I mean that its doors and win- 
dows open directly upon the public 


highway. A mountain stream leaps 
down by the churchyard on the hill, 
sparkles in white cascades between 
the tall evergreens that almost hide 
what, twenty years ago, was a bleak 
enough parsonage house, and shoots 
across the green strip of meadow that 
lies between the village and the swift- 
rushing Barle. Something like ten 
thousand sheep roam over the wild 
hills that upon every side shut out 
the world below. These are divided 
into separate flocks of a thousand 
each, and it in no way detracts from 
the wonderful similarity that Exmoor 
bears to many of the moorlands of 
Southern Scotland to find that the 
sheep are Cheviots, that the shepherds 
greet you in accents that no tongue 
south of the Tweed—much less a 
Devonian one—could frame, and that 
the very dogs who follow at their 
heels, or trot round the flocks with 
that wise air of bustling importance 
natural to a well-trained collie, are 


actual immigrants, or descendants of 
immigrants from the Lammermuirs or 
Teviotdale. 

Exmoor sheep for their hardiness, 
and Exmoor mutton for its sweetness, 
was always justly valued on the high- 
lands of Devon and West Somerset, 
and I well remember the solemn 
shaking of heads that went on all 
round the Devonshire skirts and spurs 
of the moor when some twelve or 
fifteen years ago the forest was de- 
nuded of the ancient stock, and the 
strange black-faced horned sheep of 
the far north were introduced in their 
stead. Dismal were the prophecies 
among the colonies of Huxtables and 
Ridds, of Muxworthys and Dallyns, 
whose bleak farm-houses, with their 
grey stone walls and blue slate roofs, 
lay upon the western slopes of the 
moor ; and human nature indeed would 
have for once repudiated itself if the 
fluttering plaids of the Scotch shep- 
herds, who formed another item in the 
innovation, had not given an impetus 
to that too often just distrust with 
which the professional agriculturist 
views the experiments of the capi- 
talist and the amateur. 

The black-faced sheep however, with 
which the moor was first restocked, 
have gradually been abandoned in 
favour of, or crossed with Cheviots, 
till the latter breed is supreme over 
all the hills and valleys that are 
drained by the upper Barle. What 
with stock and increasing drainage on 
the hills, the heather, which once 
covered so much of Exmoor, is gradu- 
ally giving way to coarse grasses and 
the black game or “ poults,” as in this 
part of the world they are called, are 
growing, I am told, scarcer and scarcer 
before the tooth of the sheep. 

It would be hard indeed to picture 
a more perfect sheep-walk. than 
Exmoor. The rural Briton of what- 
ever race, when suddenly transferred 
from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, is asa rule the reverse of en- 
thusiastic on the subject of his new 
surroundings, and looks upon men and 
things through a mist of prejudice 
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that a lifetime often fails to lift. 
Perhaps a Scotchman, born emigrant 
as he is, is less hampered with such 
intense local proclivities, or perhaps 
he is wise enough to hold his tongue 
when talking is not profitable, or pos- 
sibly in this case the resemblance of 
Exmoor to their northern hills has 
obliterated the memory of the five 
hundred miles of southern soil that 
lie between. At any rate these par- 
ticular emigrants speak most highly 
of itasasheep-run. The colony con- 
sists of some nine or ten shepherds with 
their families, each of which has 
charge, I think I am right in saying, 
of a thousand sheep, and a rough time 
they have of it occasionally in the 
tremendous snow-storms for which 
Exmoor is famous. When the snow 
upon the hills—not only of Exmoor 
proper, but of all that high bleak 
table-land that slopes with but little 
and sometimes with no descent to the 
coast—is level, as has been the case 
twice within the last dozen years, 
from fence top to fence top, its depth 
may be easily imagined in those in- 
numerable combes that, starting with 
a slight depression high up on the 
rounded hills, grow, ere they reach 
the main river valley, into deep ra- 
vines. Then it is that shepherds and 
farmers have to bestir themselves on 
Exmoor, as upon the mountains of 
Scotland or Wales, when sheep are 
buried for days sometimes in deep 
hollows, and when all the energy of 
man, and the sagacity of his four-footed 
assistants, is required upon that un- 
broken pall of white that in every 
direction meets the dark and lowering 
skies. 

One can hardly discuss Exmoor 
without at least an allusion to its 
ponies, though these are by no means 
of the same unmixed blood that in 
former days made the breed notori- 
ous. They still run half wild over the 
moor,'and pick up their living pretty 
muchas they can ; but of late years 
have been crossed so much with other 
strains with a view to increasing their 
size and selling value, that much of 


the extraordinary stamina for which. 
in days gone by they were celebrated 
has, it is said, been sacrificed to this 
object. In the parish of Challacombe 
that lies upon the western slopes of Ex- 
moor, there used to be a legend that a 
diminutive pony who died some score 
of years ago at an extreme old age, 
had in its youth carried the heaviest 
farmer in the neighbourhood to Bristol 
and back within the forty-eight hours, 
a distance of at least a hundred and 
fifty miles. The corpulent rider, so 
ran the tale, had intended to spend 
some days in Bristol town, but his 
brief business being transacted, the 
yearning to see his native heath 
again, as in the case of Mr. Black- 
more’s hero, whose name by the way 
he bore, burnt so strong in the breast 
of that actual and very real John 
Ridd, that before noon on the follow- 
ing day he had shaken the dust of the 
city from his feet, and was jogging 
for home, where, to the astonishment 
of his folks, and for the admiration 
of future generations, he arrived 
before daylight had dawned. 
Whether the heart of Exmoor 
would have any great natural attrac- 
tions for those who have, or have had, 
no local associations to prejudice 
them in its favour, I rather question. 
When once its outer battlements have 
been past, its border land and sea 
coast left behind, and the moor itself 
alone on every side bounds the view ; 
when you have dropped down behind 
its great outlying beacons, that, like 
sentinels upon its western skirts, 
varying in height from 1,400 to 1,700 
feet, look out over the Bristol Channel 
and the mountains of Wales, over 
Dartmoor and the Cornish hills, where 
there is nothing before you but the 
long roll of the smooth-topped slopes, 
splashed with the brown and green 
of the wild grasses that cover them, 
mingled in early autumn with the 
purple glow of heather, broken always 
with the dark strips of peat bogs, 
the zigzag lines of walls, and here 
and there the \top of a larch planta- 
tion showing its head above some 
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distant valley; a sense would not 
improbably make itself felt in the 
mind of an impartial spectator that 
a scene so wild required something 
more of ruggedness to give character 
to its desolation. 

When the shadows of the clouds are 
chasing one another beneath a bright 
autumn sun from slope to slope, no 
sense of such an imperfection would be 
likely to occur to the most exacting. 
But Exmoor, by its greatest admirers, 
cannot be called a land of sun even in 
our limited sense of the word. Cold 
and stormy winters, late and bluster- 
ing springs, summers scarce long 
enough to ripen the few fields of grain 
that break its surface, are its lot. The 
west and north-west winds from the 
Atlantic smite its bleak sides with 
terrific force, and while the great snow- 
storms of winter that once or twice in 
each decade are so overwhelming as to 
serve as local landmarks in the flight 
of time, what is still more character- 
istic of the region are the dense fogs 
that wrap it oftentimes in gloom when 
the Devonshire valleys at its feet are 
basking in warm spring sunshine. To 
the memory of any one who has ever 
lived on Exmoor how vividly will those 
days recur when all the clouds of 
heaven seemed to have descended for 
a mad gambol across the dripping 
hills, when the ovter world, far off 
enough at any time, seemed to have 
vanished for ever behind those flaky 
volumes of white that raced and ran, 
and scudded hour after hour, some- 
times ‘day after day, along the water- 
courses and over the wintry hillsides ; 
how within the limited horizon that 
narrowed your vision to the few 
yards of ground about your feet, the 
brown rush heads, the dead moorland 
grasses, the bright green turf of the 
bog, and the withered beech leaves on 
the walls shone and sparkled even in 
that sunless air as with a millioncrystal 
gems: when hill and valley were alike 
ingulfed in the great white cloud 
drift, and gave note of their presence 
only by the voice of a stream deep 
down in the one, or the tinkle of a 
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sheep-bell far up upon the other ; how 
familiar birds swept backwards and 
forwards like shadows through the 
fleecy gloom, seeking one might fancy 
with plaintive cries their accustomed 
haunts; how well-known forms—of 
man and beast, of turfstack or stunted 
tree—assumed as they loomed upon 
your sight a form Titanic, and often- 
times a shape that seemed uncanny, 
and how not unfrequently at such 
times the lonely traveller would be 
pursued by his own wraith outlined on 
the mist keeping him ghostly company 
on some solitary ride. 

Woe to the unfamiliar stag-hunter 
who returning from some distant tryst 
to Dulverton or Lynton should leave 
the beaten track in a real Exmoor 
mist, and attempt to forestall the 
pleasures of his fireside by the short 
cut across the soppy heaths that in 
brighter days seemed so simple and 
so plain. The most exciting “finish ” 
that ever rang down the valley of the 
Bray, or woke the echoes of the 
Brendon hills, would be dearly pur- 
chased by the probable penalties of 
such a rash endeavour. 

It would be strange if this western 
Exmoor country, lying as it always 
has done out of reach of all main roads, 
sparsely populated by small grazing 
farmers, almost devoid of a resident 
gentry, and approached by long and 
toilsome ascents from the sea-coast or 
the market towns below, had not re- 
tained many of the primitive features 
of other days longer than most parts 
of southern England. Twenty years 
ago there were people still living on 
the moor who could remember the first 
pair of wheels that ever came through 
Lynton parish, and could recall with- 
out effort the strings of pack-horses that 
went to and fro from villages that had 
had a fair population through all ages. 
It seems but yesterday, and is indeed 
a very few years, since the postal 
communications of one such village, 
familiar to the writer, were main- 
tained by an aged postman of the old- 
fashioned type,in brown velveteen with 
long ash staff, who twice or thrice in 
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the week, if the elements were not too 
unkind, used to tramp across the 
moors from the nearest coaching 
station on the Barnstaple and Lynton 
road. If this Exmoor country, too, 
is somewhat bare of historical interest, 
it was till later years rich in that 
original character which a primitive 
isolation and an absence of civilising 
centres most naturally tends to create. 
I doubt if the parish clerk of our 
childhood held his own anywhere in 
England longer than he did in some 
of those plain unembellished churches 
that stand upon the western slopes of 
the moor. The last generation of 
Devonshire country parsons were con- 
spicuous for their easy-going qualities 
even among a class that nowhere in 
England would have been accused, as a 
mass, of asceticism or devotion to their 
duties. And where the /aissez-faire 
principles flourished most strongly 
among the clergy, there was to be 
seen in its greatest perfection all the 
eccentric pomp of the village clerk 
whose responsibilities seemed to him- 
self so much the heavier, and whose 
autocracy was the less liable to be 
called in question. 

It is searcely twenty years since 
there ceased to reign (as it may truly 
be said) over a plain little church that 
crowns the top of a bleak hill facing 
the moor, at a point where one of the 
loveliest but least known valleys of 
North Devon ceases to be lovely and 
begins to be wild, the greatest autocrat 
that ever said amen, or visited with 
swift and sounding justice a sacrilegious 
school-child’s head. Among all the 
curiosities that his profession has pro- 
duced, no greater original ever set 
the tune to a “Tate and Brady,” or 
piped the keynote of a chant than 
Isaac. He was clerk, choir, and 
sexton, bell-ringer, schoolmaster, sur- 
veyor, astronomer, councillor, sage, 
and prophet generally to the parish, 
and if he had been called on to preside 
in the pulpit or the reading-desk, he 
would, I have no doubt, have been 
equal, and more than equal, in his 
own estimation, to the occasion. I 
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can recall him now as if it were but 
yesterday, conspicuous in his throne 
of office in the heyday of his glory 
before the broom of local church re- 
form had brought about what to him 
must have seemed a frightful revolu- 
tion, before harmoniums and organised 
choirs, under rectorial supervision, had 
dimmed his light on Sundays; before 
new government schools and a certi- 
ficated schoolmistress had despoiled 
him of his rod of office, and emptied 
his rambling old cottage on the banks 
of the stream below the church, of 
the scholars that two generations of 
parishioners had supplied it with on 
week days. 

In the chancel of the church there 
were two pews facing one another. In 
the one, as is customary, in the ab- 
sence of squiredom at any rate, sat 
the rectory folks. The other was 
sacred to Isaac, who faced the rector, 
and had upon his left three sons of 
strange appearance, who with himself 
furnished both the instrumental and 
the vocal portion of the service. One 
played upon the flute, one sang an 
elderly soprano, another a husky 
tenor, and the chief himself, with an 
expression and gusto that no words 
could give even a faint idea of, poured 
forth the bass ; while the forty or fifty 
farming and labouring folk who in 
those days composed the congregation 
sat or stood mutely in the body of the 
church with expressions varying from 
silent awe to patient resignation. 

It is not unlikely that some will 
read these lines who will be able to 
recall that awful moment when as un- 
suspecting strangers—where strangers 
were very scarce—conspicuously placed 
with the eyes of the parish on them ; 
the reality of old Isaac first burst upon 
their astonished senses, as he rose in 
his dignity before the Venite, seized a 
spare flute that he kept by his side 
for the purpose, blew the keynote of 
the chant, and then groaned forth an 
awful preparatory note from his very 
innermost man. How he would then, 
turning his great eyes full on the new- 
comer, bring his foot sharply down on 
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the floor, and commence that astonish- 
ing performance before which the 
gravest trembled with suppressed 
emotion. 

To those who knew the old man, and 
were accustomed to him Sunday after 
Sunday, who understood the real rich- 
ness of his character, his overweening 
but absolutely inoffensive belief in 
himself, joined to a sensitiveness that 
made him keenly jealous of his own 
musical reputation—to such old Isaac 
was an unusually interesting study 
when some musical visitor appeared 
in the chancel, and towards the end of 
the service, when he felt himself suffi- 
ciently recovered from the first shock, 
began, as was natural, to take a con- 
spicuous part in the singing. 

It was then that Greek met Greek, 
and Isaac felt that he had both a 
fresh and appreciative listener as 
well as a rival. He would then as 
soon as the strange notes began to 
strike his ear, turn half round to- 
wards the unconscious amateur, lift 
up his head, and glaring at him from 
under his spectacles, sing fairly at 
him and over him and through him, 
swaying his head and his whole 
body from side to side with the extra 
exertion, The object of these atten- 
tions, wrapped probably in the un- 
wonted intricacies of the music, would 
be happily unconscious of there being 
anything out of the ordinary way 
going on, but the habitué of the pew 
knew well that half turn of the body 
and that peculiar “cant” of the 
spectacles that spoke a challenge, and 
the familiar ear caught in an instant 
the defiant ring of the old man’s 
straining voice on such occasions. 

It would not be fair to the memory 
of Isaac to take leave of him without 
aword of tribute to the pathetic re- 
signation with which he submitted to 
his dethronement. He had kept the 
village school in hi# own house for 
half his life ; he had ruled the church 
for nearly that, but a new and ener- 
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getic, and withal a musical rector 
came, and a collision between the 
old style and the new became inevit- 
able, and was‘simply a matter of 
time. The strength of the citadel 
might have made a missionary bishop 
quail. The unique position of the 
worthy old clerk, however, made the 
case recognised as one requiring special 
indulgence. So the flutes and the 
“Tate and Brady” continued for a 
long time on sufferance, and it was 
some time before the new schools could 
be built in any case ; but I was myself in 
the church on that sad occasion when 
the dying notes of the former sounded 
for the last time through the aisles, 
and helped myself to lift the new har- 
monium out of the cart that had 
brought it across the moors from the 
railway station, and lived to see it 
surrounded by a choir of men and 
women torn from the hitherto mute 
congregation who knew not Joseph. 

Time we are told heals all things, 
and the heartburnings with which old 
Isaac wrestled so manfully twenty 
years ago are now in all probability 
but memories of the past. For from 
his old place at the top of the chancel 
steps he has seen small boys grow 
from trebles to tenors and basses in 
the little village choir, and tenors and 
basses grow grey and grizzled, and 
emigrate and die. He has lived to 
hear the voice of the harmonium that 
sounded his downfall grow weak from 
age, but he is still, I believe, to be found 
as of old at his post above the chancel 
steps in that bleak moorland church ; 
and though but little vestige of his 
former glory can remain, I have no 
doubt but that on Sunday afternoons 
in drear winter days when clouds and 
storms are wrapping Exmoor in gloom, 
that his vigorous “amen” sounding 
through the empty church but com- 
pensates, and more than compensates, 
in its energy for the unuttered re- 
sponse of those who have lingered 
round the turf fire at home. 
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SENILIA: PROSE POEMS BY IVAN TURGENTEF. 


THE WORKMAN AND THE MAN WITH 
THE WHITE HANDS. 


Workman. Why do you come here ? 
What do you want? You do not 
belong to us! Be off! 

The Man with the White Hands. I 
do belong to you, brother. 

Workman. No, indeed! You, one 
of us! What an idea! Look at my 
hands! Are they not soiled? They 
smell of animals and of manure: but 
look at yours, they are white; how 
can they smell ? 

The Man with the 
(offering his hands). 
them ! 

Workman. What the devil is this? 


White Hands 
There; smell 


They seem to smell of iron ! 
The Man with the White Hands. 


They do. For six years they were 
hung with chains. 

Workman. And wherefore t 

The Man with the White Hands. 
Because I laboured for your welfare ; 
because I longed to free you—lowly, 
ignorant men ; because I resisted your 
oppressors — revolted. ... This is 
why I was imprisoned ! 

Workman. So! Imprisoned? And 
who bade you revolt? 


Two Years AFTER. 


Another Workman (to the (first). 
Listen, Peter ; the last summer but 
one since, a Man with White Hands 
came here ; he talked with you ! 

The first Workman. Well! what of 
him ? 

The other Workman. Only think ; 
he is to be hanged to-day! That is 
the sentence. 

The first Workman. Has he revolted 
again ? 


The other Workman. Yes 


say, brother Dmitry, cannot we man- 

age to get hold of a piece of the rope 

with which he will be hanged? They 

say that great, great luck will befall 

the house which possesses such a rope. 
The other Workman. That is true, 

brother Peter ; we must try to do so, 
April, 1878, 


THE ROSE. 


The last day of August—the begin- 
ning of autumn. 

The sun is sinking. An unexpected 
but. swiftly-passing shower of rain, 
without thunder and lightning, has 
just fallen over our wide plain. 

The garden before the house glowed 
in the red evening, and steamed with 
the moisture of the rain. 

She sat by the table in the drawing- 
room, and gazed fixedly and thought- 
fully through the half-opened door 
into the garden. 

I knew what was passing in her 
mind ; that, at this moment, after a 
short but painful struggle, she had 
yielded to a feeling which she could 
no longer overcome. 

Suddenly, she rose, went hastily 
into the garden, and disappeared. 

An hour elapsed—two hours; she 
did not return. 

Then I arose, quitted the house, and 
went along the same path that she— 
I did not doubt it—had taken. 
Around me all was dark ; the night 
had set in. But upon the wet sand 
of the path glimmered a round, red 
object, visible even in the darkness. 

I stooped down. It was a little, 
scarcely-blown rose. Two hours be- 
fore I had noticed this same rose in 
her bosom. 

Tenderly I raised the fallen flower 
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from the earth, and placed it on the 
table in the chamber, before her 
chair. 

At last she returned; she stepped 
lightly across the room, and seated 
herself by the table. 

Her countenance now was paler, but 
more animated ; her sparkling, half- 
closed, and contracted eyes glanced 
around with some slight confusion, 

Suddenly, she perceived the rose ; 
she took it up, looked at its soiled 
and crumpled petals, and tears shone 
in her eyes. 

“Why do you weep?” I asked. 

“For this rose. Look what has 
happened to it.” 

And then a fancy struck me that 
I would make a profound observation. 

“ Your tears will wash away these 
stains,” I spoke with a peculiar 
accent. 

“Tears do not cleanse, they scorch,” 
she replied ; and she turned and flung 
the blossom into the expiring embers 
of the fire. 

“And fire scorches still better 
than tears,” she exclaimed, not with- 
out pride; and her beautiful eyes, 
yet wet with tears, smiled a happy 
challenge. 

And then I knew that 
had been scorched. 

April, 1878. 


she also 


ALMS., 


An infirm old man passed along a 
broad highway, in the neighbourhood 
of a large town. His gait was un- 
steady, his wasted feet slipped and 
stumbled feebly and heavily, as if the 
movement were unusual; his clothes 
were tattered, and his uncovered head 
sank upon his breast. He was quite 
exhausted. 

He seated himself upon a chance 
stone by the roadside ; he bent down, 
and leant back; he covered his face 
with both hands, and through the 
parted fingers tears dropped upon the 
dry, grey dust of the road. He was 
thinking of his past. 

Once he was strong and rich ; he 
had ruined his health, and had parted 
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with his wealth to friends and foes. 
And he had not a morsel of bread. 
All had forsaken him; the friends 
sooner than the foes. Should he 
indeed humble himself so far as to 
ask alms? His heart was filled with 
bitterness. . . . He was ashamed. 

And his tears fell ceaselessly, mois- 
tening the grey dust. 

Suddenly he heard himself called 
by name; he raised his head and saw 
an unknown man before him. 

This one’s countenance was tranquil 
and dignified, still not severe ; his eyes 
glittered not, but they were clear ; his 
look was penetrating, but not for- 
bidding. 

“ Thou hast given away the whole of 
thy fortune,” he spoke in a quiet tone, 
“and dost thou regret that thou hast 
done good?” 

“ No, I regret it not,” replied the old 
man, sighing, ‘ but now I must die.” 

“ Had there been no poor upon the 
earth to stretch out their hands 
towards thee,” continued the Unknown, 
“then wouldst thou have lacked the 
opportunity to bestow charity; the 
cause for it would have been wanting.” 

The old man answered not, and fell 
reflecting. 

“Then banish pride, poor man,” 
added the Unknown, “ go, stretch out 
your hand, give other good men an 
opportunity of proving beyond a doubt 
that they are good.” 

The old man trembled and looked up, 
.... but the Unknown had vanished. 
. In the distance he saw a 
traveller. 

He went up to him, and extended 
his hand. The traveller turned away 
with a gloomy mien, and gave him 
nothing. 

Another traveller followed this one 
—and he gave the old man a small 
alms. 

The old man bought bread with 
the gift he had received, and the 
begged bread tasted sweet ; his heart 
no longer felt ashamed ; on the con- 
trary, it was glorified by a quiet 
happiness. 

May, 1878. 
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THE INSECT. 


T dreamt that some twenty of us sat 
together in a large chamber by an 
open window. 

Women, children, old men, were of 
the party. All conversed upon a cer- 
tain well-known theme; each talked 
eagerly, and scarcely listened to the 
remarks of the others. 

Suddenly, a large insect, about two 
werschoks in length, flew into the 
room with rustling wings; it circled 
around, and then settled upon the wall. 

It resembled a fly or a wasp. Its body 
was a dirty-brown colour, and its hard 
flat wings were of the same hue ; it 
had cleft, hairy feet, and a head large 
and angular as that of a dragon-fly. 
Both feet and head were blood red. 

This remarkable insect turned its 
head continually up and down, right 
and left, moving its feet at the same 
time. . . . Then, suddenly, it detached 
itself from the wall, flew rustling 
through the room, settled again, and 
commenced the same annoying and 
disgusting evolutions without stirring 
from the spot. 

We all exclaimed with aversion, 
fear, and even terror. ... No one 
had ever seen anything like it before, 
and all cried: ‘Drive the horrible 
creature out?” All waved their 
handkerchiefs at a safe distance—but 
no one would venture to approach it, 
.... and whenever the insect flew 
about, all involuntarily retreated. 

But one of us, a pale young man, 
looked at us with surprise. He 
shrugged his shoulders, smiled, and 
could not make out what had happened 
to us, and why we were so agitated. 
He did not see the insect, neither did he 
hear the evil-boding rustle of its wings. 

Suddenly the insect appeared to 
stare at him. It soared on high, and, 
alighting on his head, stung him upon 
the brow. The young man uttered a 
low ery, and fell down dead. 

The fearful insect flew away... . 
Then we guessed for the first time 
what manner of guest it had been. 

Mau, 1878. 
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THE CABRAGE SOUP. 


The only son of a peasant widow 
woman, a youth twenty years old, and 
the best workman in the village, was 
dead. 

The great lady of the village, who 
had heard of the widow’s loss, went to 
pay her a visit on the day of the 
funeral. 

She found the poor woman at home. 
She stood by a table in the middle of 
the hut, and slowly, with a regular 
movement of her right hand, she 
scooped up cabbage soup out of a 
sooty pot, and swallowed one spoonful 
after another. 

The old woman’s face was gloomy 
and bitter, her eyes were red and 
swollen; .. . nevertheless she held 
herself as calm and erect as if she 
were in church. 

“Good God!” thought the lady. 
“'To be able to eat at such a moment ! 

How utterly without feeling 
these people are.” 

And the lady just then recollected 
that when she, some years ago, had 
lost her little daughter nine years old, 
she had in her sorrow even refused to 
vent a ‘charming villa in the neigh- 
bourhood of Petersburg, and that 
she had remained in town the whole 
summer! And this woman was eating 
cabbage soup! 

At last the lady grew impatient. 
“Tatjana,” she exclaimed, “ for Goc’s 
sake ! I cannot but feel asto- 
nished! . . . Did you not love your 
son? Is it possible that you have not 
lost your appetite? How can you eat 
cabbage soup at such a time?” 

“ My son Wassja is dead,” said the 
woman in a low tone, and the pent-up 
tears flowed afresh down her hollow 
cheeks, “and now my end also is near ! 
The head of my living body has been 
taken away from me! .. . But is that 
any reason for spoiling the soup? It is 
nicely salted.” 

The great lady merely shrugged 
her shoulders and went away. She 
can have salt cheaply. 

May, 1878. 





THE HAPPY LAND. 





Oh land of happiness, oh land of 
joy, of light, of youth, of enjoyment ! 
Now have I seen thee—in a dream. 

We were in a beautiful, richly- 
decked boat. Beneath the wantoning 
pennon, the white sail swelled like 
the breast of a swan. 

My companions were unknown to 
me, but they were equally young, gay, 
and happy as I; my whole being felt 
they were so. 

Still I hardly noticed them. I saw 
all around me only the boundless, 
azure-hued sea, covered with the 
dense golden scales of the rippling 
water ; above my head hung just such 
another boundless, azure sea, and 
along this sea glided the joyful sun, 
smiling and triumphant. 

From amongst us rose occasionally 
a loud, jocund laugh, like unto the 
laughter of gods. 

And from time to time verses es- 
caped from parted lips—verses full 
of heavenly beauty, inspiration, and 
power. . . . The heaven above seemed 
to answer musically, and the  sur- 
rounding sea quivered sympathetically. 
Then ensued a blissful repose. 

Lightly tossed upon the gentle 
wavelets, floated the swift boat; no 
breeze stirred it,—our own throbbing 
hearts directed its course. As if it 
were a living creature, it slid along, 
obedient to our wishes. 

We passed islands on our voyage. 
Enchanted islands, gleaming with all 
the hues of the most precious jewels, 


rubies, and emeralds, Intoxieating 
vapours arose from the swelling 


shores. One of these islands covered us 
with a shower of white roses and 
May flowers, and long-pinioned, rain- 
bow-hued birds soared out of others. 
These birds flew in wide circles around 
our heads, the May bells and roses 
melted into a pearly foam, which 
glided by the side of our vessel. 
Simultaneously with the flowers 
and the birds, sweet, alluring sounds 
penetrated towards us, . . . Asif by 
magic, women’s voices arose ; and all 
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around, heaven and earth, the waving 
of the swelling sail, the murmur of 
the current round the helm—all spoke 
of love, happy, blessed love. 

And the loved one of each of us 
was present, . . . invisible and yet 
near. But one moment—and her 
eyes sparkle, her smile is there. Her 
hand clasps thine, and leads thee into 
an eternal Paradise. 

Oh Land of Happiness! I saw thee 
in a dream. 


June, 1878. 





WHO IS THE RICHER? 


When the wealthy Rothschild is 
praised in my hearing—who, out of 
his enormous revenues, spends thou- 
sands on the education of poor chil- 
dren, on the healing of the sick, and 
on the care of infirm old men—I feel 
moved, and I praise him. 

Still, while I am praising him, and 
feeling thus touched, I involuntarily 
think of a poor peasant family, who 
took an orphan—a poor relation—into 
their miserable, shattered hut. 

“We will take Kate to live with 
us,” said the wife; “it is true it will 
cost us our last groschen; we shall 
not even have salt to flavour our 
ae oe 
“ Well, we can eat it without salt,” 
answered the peasant, her husband. 

tothschild ranks far below this 
peasant ! 


July, 1878, 
OLD AGE, 


There came sad and gloomy days. 

Sickness, the misfortunes of loved 
ones, the chill and gloom of old age. 
All that thou lovedst, that was dear 
and precious unto thee—all is over, 
and has fallen into ruins. Thy path 
lies downwards. 

What is to be done? Wail? La- 
ment? Neither the one nor the other 
is of any avail. 

An aged, worn-out tree bears few 
and small leaves. Still it is verdant. 


Retire into your inward life, turn 
round and live in your recollections ; 
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there, far in the depths of your self- 
concentrated soul, your early life, 
now accessible to you alone, will blos- 
som afresh for you as a fresh and 
fragrant evergreen, with the strength 
and sweetness of youth. 

But be wary, poor old man,—gaze 
not into the distance ! 


July, 1878. 


THE NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT. 


Two friends are seated together at 
a table, and drink tea. 

Suddenly a noise arises in 
street, with sounds of abuse 
scornful laughter. 

“They are mobbing some one!” 
remarks one of the friends, looking 
out. 

“A delinquent! . . . Perhaps a 
murderer!” cries the other. “ Listen ! 
Whatever he may be, such an unjust 
proceeding should not be permitted. 
Come, we will rescue him.” 

“But it is no murderer whom they 
are thrashing.” 

“Not a murderer? Then he is a 
thief! Come instantly, and let us 
save him from the hands of the mob.” 

“ He is not a thief either.” 

“Not a thief? Then he must be a 
cashier, a railway director, an army 
contractor, a Russian Mecenas, a 
lawyer, a well-intentioned editor, or a 
public benefactor! . . . Say nothing, 
but come along, and we will rescue 
him.” 

te ...8 wa 
respondent who is 
thrashed.” 

“Oh, indeed! A newspaper cor- 
respondent! Now, look here, let us 
first finish our tea,” 


July, 1878. 


the 
and 


newspaper cor- 
going to be 


TWO BROTHERS. 


I had a vision. 

Two angels appeared before me— 
two genies. 

I call them genies, for both were 
without clothing, and long, strong 
wings sprang from their shoulders. 
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Both were youths. The one—well 
built, brilliant, and dark-haired. He 
had fiery, brown eyes, with thick eye- 
lashes; his look was insinuating, 
bright, and longing ; his countenance 
beaming and steadfast, the expression 
a trifle bold and insolent. The full, 
rosy lips quivered from time to time. 
The youth smiled with the air of a 
ruler, idly and consciously ; a magni- 
ficent garland crowned his _ bright 
locks, and nearly rested upon his 
velvety brows. A gay leopard skin, 
held together by a golden arrow, hung 
loosely from his shoulders down to his 
arched hips. The plumage of his 
wings shimmered rosily; their ex- 
tremities were brightest red, as if they 
had been dyed in fresh, purple blood. 
From time to time a shiver passed 
through his frame, which was accom- 
panied by a silvery sound, like the 
tinkle of a spring shower. 

The other genie is lean, and his 
complexion yellow. With every breath 
he draws his breastbone rises visibly. 
His hair is seanty, light-coloured, and 
smooth; his eyes large, round, and 
pale blue; his glance is restless and 
remarkably clear. Every feature is 
sharp; the small, half-open mouth is 
set with teeth, pointed as those of a 
fish. He has a narrow, eagle nose, 
and his projecting cheeks are covered 
with a light down. The thin lips 
have never—not one single time— 
smiled. 

It is a regular-featured, fearless, piti- 
less countenance. (The face of the other 
genie, although sweet and lovable, ex- 
presses no sympathy.) From his head 
hang a few empty crushed ears of 


corn, mingled with dry blades of 
grass. A coarse, grey garment covers 


his loins; his wings, of a dull, dark 
blue hue, move slowly and threaten- 
ingly. 

Both youths appear to be insepar- 
able companions. 

Each leans upon the other’s shoul- 
der. The soft hand of the first lies 
like a swelling cluster of grapes upon 
the shoulder of the second; and this 
one’s meagre hand rests with its bony 
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fingers like a serpent upon the rounded 
breast of the first. 

And I hear a voice and listen: 

“Love and Hunger—two own 
brothers, the two foundation pillars of 
everything that has life stand before 
thee. 

“All life rouses itself to feed, and 
feeds itself to beget other life. 

“ Love and Hunger—their object is 
the same, the maintenance of life, 
one’s own and others’; life’s all in 
all,” 

August, 1878. 


TO THE MEMORY OF J, P. W—SKAJA. 


She laid there, dying of typhus, 
for two long weeks. TJhere—in a 
desolate Bulgarian village, under the 
shelter of an old shed, which had 
hastily been transformed into a field 
hospital. 

She was unconscious, and none of 
the surgeons paid any heed to her ; 
only the wounded soldiers, whom she 
had nursed so long as her feet would 
carry her, stood in ranks round her 
infected couch, ready to bring a few 
drops of water in a pot to moisten 
her parched lips. 

She was young and fair. She had 
moved in the highest circles; great 
dignitaries inquired after-her ; women 
envied her, and men paid her court. 
: Two or three men loved her 
secretly and fervently. The world 
langhed at her; but there is a laugh 
sadder than tears. 

Such a mild, gentle heart, and 
withal what strength, what self-devo- 
tion! She knew no greater happiness 
than to help those who required assist- 
ance ;she knew no other joy, and never 
discovered one. She passed by every 
other pleasure. Long ago she had 
already made up her mind. The glow 
of an unquenchable faith took posses- 
sion of her whole being, and her life 
was dedicated to the service of her 
fellow-creatures, 

No one knew what imperishable 
treasures were buried in the most 
secret recesses of the depths of her 
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soul, and now, of course, no one ever 
will know. 

And why should they know?... . 
The sacrifice is prepared, .. . the 
duty performed. 

But it is a sorrowful reflection that 
not one single word of thanks fell to 
the lot of her corpse, though she avoided 
all thanks, because they made her feel 
ashamed. 

I pray that I may not grieve her 
gentle shade if I venture to lay this 
late-blooming flower upon her grave ! 

September, 1878. 


THE EGOIST. 


He possessed every quality caleu- 
lated to make him a scourge to his 
family. 

From his birth upwards he had 
been healthy and rich, and healthy 
and rich he had continued during the 
whole of his long life. He was guilty 
of no crimes, made no false steps, 
never made a promise that he either 
would not or could not fulfil, and 
never missed his aim. 

His honesty was unimpeachable, 
and in proud consciousness of this 
honesty he reviled every one—rela- 
tions, friends, acquaintances. 

His honesty was capital to him, 
that yielded usurious profits. 

Honesty gave him the right to be 
unmerciful, and to deny the existence 
of good deeds which were not quite 
legally drawn up. But he withheld 
his right hand and was merciless, and 
rendered no good deeds—for ostenta- 
tious benefits are no benefits. 

He paid no heed to any one beyond 
his own exemplary self, and he was 
extremely angry if others were not 
equally anxious to take care of his 
worthy person. 

But, withal, he did not consider 
himself an egoist—on the contrary, 
he condemned and abused egoism and 
egoists. Naturally! the egoism of 


another interfered with his own. 

As he was not conscious of the 
slightest weakness of his own, con- 
sequently he could neither understand 
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nor tolerate weakness in others. In 
short he understood nobody anil 
nothing, for he was utterly and totally, 
on every side, above and below, before 
and behind, solely taken up by himself. 

He did not even know what pardon 
meant. He had no opportunity of ex- 
cusing anything in himself, how then 
could he be able to pardon others ? 

Before the tribunal of his own con- 
science, before the countenance of his 
owa God, this prodigy of virtue boldly 
raised his eyes, and said in firm and 
clear tones: “I am indeed a worthy 
and a moral man.” 

And he will repeat these words upon 
his dying couch, and even then nothing 
will touch his stony heart—his spot- 
less, inviolable heart. 

Oh, thou cripple of a self-restrained, 
inflexible, cheap virtue—thou art 
almost more revolting than the un- 
painted deformity of vice! 

December, 1878. 


THE BANQUET OF THE DEITY. 


Once it occurred to the Most High 
to hold a great banquet in His azure- 
hued halls. 

As guests, all the virtues were bid- 
den. Only virtues, . . .. no men, 
nor yet women. 

Many assembled, great and small. 
The small virtues were more agreeable 
and more lovable than the greater 
ones ; but all appeared satisfied, and 
conversed politely with each other as 
if they were near relatives and friends. 

But the Most High noticed two 
beautiful ladies who appeared to be 
unknown to each other. 

So the Master of the house took the 
hand of one of these ladies and led 
her to the other. 

“ Charity !” He said, and pointed to 
the first. 

“ Gratitude!” He added, presenting 
the second. 

And both virtues were unutterably 
astonished, for it was long since the 
creation of the world—and now they 
met for the first time. 


December, 1878. 
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THE SPHINX. 


Yellowish-grey sand, loose above, 
firm and grating underneath. . . . In- 
terminable sand as far as the eye can 
reach. 

And above the desert of sand, above 
the sea of dead dust, the gigantic 
head of a Sphinx rears itself. 

And what would these large, pout- 
ing lips, these widely-distended nostrils, 
these oval, half-drowsy, half-watchful 
eyes beneath the double arch of the 
high brows, be saying ? 

Truly, they would say something! 
They do speak even, but only Cidipus 
can guess the riddle, and comprehend 
their dumb language. 


Ha! .... 1 recognise those fea- 
tures, . . they are no longer 
Egyptian. The low, white brow, the 
prominent cheek-bones, the short, 


straight nose, the beautiful mouth 
lined with white teeth, the slight 
moustache, and the small, crisp beard 
upon the chin, . . . . and those small 
eyes, set so widely apart, with the 
abundant hair forming a cap round 
the crown of the head. . . . "Tis thou, 
Karp, Ssidor, Ssemjou! Peasant from 


Jaroslaw, from Rjiisan. Countryman, 
thou Russian peasant! .. . . Since 
when hast thou perished by the 
Sphinx ? 


But perhaps thou also wilt speak ? 
Yes, thou also art indeed a Sphinx. 

Thine eyes, those colourless yet in- 
tense eyes, speak likewise. . . . And 
their expression also is speechless and 
unintelligible. 

But where is thy (Edipus?... . 

Alas, unfortunately it is not suf- 
ficient that one assumes a little cap, to 
become thy GEdipus, oh ! thou Russian 
Sphinx ! 


Decem ber, 1878. 


THE NYMPHS. 


I stood before a glorious and exten- 
sive chain of hills, which formed a 
half-circle ; from base to summit they 
were clothed with young, verdant 
forests, 
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Above the southern heaven was 
limpid azure ; the sunbeams streamed 
from on high; and hasty streamlets, 
half-veiled with verdure, murmured 
below. 

And then I recollected the ancient 
legend of the Greek ship which sailed 
upon the -Egean Sea, in the first cen 
tury after the birth of Christ. 

It was midday, and calm weather. 
Suddenly a voice sounded from «above, 
overhead the steersman ; “ If thou sail 
to yonder island, call with a loud 
voice—‘ The great Pan is dead !’” 

The steersman was bewildered, terri- 
fied. But when the ship reached the 
island he obeyed, and cried: “The 
great Pan is dead!” 

And immediately, along the whole 
extent of the shore (although the 
island was uninhabited), as if in answer 
to his call, were heard loud 
mingled with moans and lamentable 
cries: “ He is dead, dead; the grea 
Pan !” 

I now remembered this legend, ... 
and a curious idea occurred to me. 
What if I also were to utter a cry? 

But face to face with the surround- 
ing joy—how could [ think of death 
there? And I cried from thence with 
all my might: ‘He has arisen from 
the dead; the great Pan 
arisen !” 

And, wonder of wonders ! 
to my cry there arose from the whole 
wide crescent of green hills a univer- 
sal murmur, joyful laughter, and 
sounds of mirth. “ Heisarisen! Pan 
is arisen!” cried youthful voices. And 
all around me broke into happy exul- 
tation; clearer than the sun above, 
livelier than the brooks that mur- 
raured below the sward. Hurrying 
footsteps approached, and through 
the green thickets gleamed limbs of 
marble whiteness, and rosy, naked 
forms. These were the nymphs! 
Nymphs, Dryads, Bacchantes, who 
were hastening from the heights 
above down to the valley. 

And they appeared at the same 
moment at the verges of all the 
forests. Their divine heads were 


sobs 


has 


in answer 
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wreathed with curling tresses, gar- 
lands and tambours were in their 
hands; while laughter, resounding 
Olympic laughter, rose and echoed 
around them. 

In front hovered the goddess. She 
is fairer and statelier than all, with a 
quiver on her shoulder, the bow in 
her hand, and the silver sickle of the 
moon amid her tresses. 

Diana—is it thou ? 

But suddenly the goddess remained 
standing motionless. The nymphs 
followed her example. The clear 
laughter died away. In indescribable 
terror, and with open mouths, their 
widely-distended eyes gazed into the 
distance. 

{ turned to follow the direction of 
their gaze. Beyond the meadows, on 
the extreme verge of the horizon, the 
golden cross glittered like a point of 
lire upon the white tower of a Chris- 
tian church, ... The goddess had _ per- 
ceived this cross. 

Behind me I heard a long, sobbing 
sigh, like the trembling of a snapped 
chord, and when I turned again the 
nymphs had vanished. The dense 
forest was green as before, and here 
and there, through the thick network 
of twigs, white gleams shimmered and 
then disappeared. Whether they were 
the limbs of the nymphs, or merely 
streaks of mist arising from the valley, 
i know not. 

But still how I pitied the vanished 
goddess ! 


December, 1878. 


THE ENEMY AND THE FRIEND. 


A prisoner, who had been con- 
demned to life-long imprisonment, 
escaped from his dungeon, and took to 
flight. 

The officers of justice pursued him, 
and were close upon his heels. 

But he ran with all his might, and 
the pursuers were left behind. 

Suddenly he arrived at the steep 
bank of a stream—a narrow but deep 
stream. He could not swim. 


Both banks were spanned by a 
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single rotten plank. The fugitive 
promptly stepped upon it... . It hap- 
pened, however, that here, by this 
river, were his best friend and his 
bitterest foe. 

The enemy said nothing, but simply 
crossed his arms; but on the other 
hand, the friend cried: “In the name 
of God ! what are you doing ? Recollect 
yourself, fool! Can you not see that 
the plank is quite decayed? It will 
break under your weight, and then 
your destruction is inevitable!” 

* But there is no other way across ! 
. .. and the pursuers, . .. can you 
not hear them?” groaned the unfortu- 
nate man despairingly, and he stepped 
upon the plank. 

“T will not suffer it! No, I will 
not permit your ruin!” cried the eager 
friend, and he dragged the plank from 
under the fugitive’s feet, who fell into 
the boiling waves and was drowned. 

The enemy laughed complacently 
and departed ; but the friend sat down 
upon the river bank and wept bitterly 
over his poor, poor friend. 

“He would not follow my advice! 
He would not hear me,” he whispered 
sadly. 

“Besides,” he said at last, “he 
would have had to languish his whole 
life long in a frightful dungeon. Now 
he is released from all his sufferings ! 
—he is at rest. It was his fate. 

“ Nevertheless I am deeply grieved ! 
—on the ground of humanity.” 

And the good soul sobbed, and was 
long inconsolable for the unhappy fate 
of his friend. 

December, 1878. 


? 


CHRIST. 


I saw myself as a youth, a mere 
boy, in a lowly village church. Before 
the holy pictures the slender tapers 
glowed like red sparks. 

A rainbow-tinted halo surrounded 
each little flame. Inside the church 
it was sad and gloomy, but I saw 
many people therein. 

Nothing but brown-haired peasants’ 
heads! To and fro they came, with 


lil 


an undulating movement; prostrated 
themselves, and then arose, just as the 
ripe ears of corn bow when the summer 
breeze stirs them like the waves. 

Suddenly some one came behind me, 
and knelt beside me. 

I did not turn round, but instantly 
[ had a feeling that this man—was 
Christ. 

Emotion, curiosity, and fear all took 
possession of me at the same moment. 
{ turned and surveyed my neighbour. 

His face was just the same as any 
other—a countenance like every other 
human face. The eyes gazed mildly 
and earnestly upwards. The lips were 
closed, but not compressed ; the upper 
lip seemed to rest upon the lower one. 
His beard was not long, it was divided 
below the chin. The hands were 
folded and motionless. His clothing 
also was similar to other people’s. 

“Can that be Christ?” I thought. 
“Such a plain, a perfectly plain man! 
It is impossible !” 

I turned away. But scarcely had | 
removed my gaze from this plain man, 
when it again struck me that He who 
stood beside me was truly Christ. 

Once more I looked upon Him, and 
again I saw the same face, that ap- 
peared to me like any other man’s 
face—those same commonplace, though 
to me unknown, features. 

But at last the idea was torment to 
me, and I collected my thoughts, And 
then it first dawned upon me that 
just such an ordinary, human face was 
indeed the face of Christ. 

December, 1878. 





THE STONE. 

Have you ever remarked an old 
grey stone lying on the sea-shore at 
flood-tide on a spring day ; the throb- 
bing waves washing around it, caress- 
ing it, fawning on it, and clinging to 
it, and crowning its moss-grown head 
with a dazzling, pearly shower of glit- 
tering foam! 

The stone remains ever the same— 
only its gloomy surface glitters with 
brighter hues. 
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And these hues bear witness that once 
in some bygone age, before the liquid 
granite had scarce begun to consolidate, 
it glowed throughout with fiery colours. 

So was it also with my aged heart, 
when, a short while since, youthful, 
feminine souls encircled it on every 
side; under their caressing touch the 
long-since faded colours sparkled 
afresh, and glowed with their former 
ardour. 

The waves floated back, . . . but 
the hues are not yet quite faded, 
though a piercing wind effaces them 
yet more and more. 

May, 1879. 


THE DOVES. 

I stood upon the summit of a gently- 
swelling hill; before me stretched a 
field of rye, like a glittering sea of 
gold and silver. No curling waves 
glided over this sea ; the sultry breeze 
stirred not—a mighty thunderstorm 
was approaching. 

Where I stood the sun still shone 
hot ; but there, across the field, not far 
distant, lay a dark blue thunder-cloud ; 
it hung like some gigantic burden 
over one-half of the vault of heaven. 

Everything sought shelter. 
Everything groaned beneath the evil- 
boding glare of the last lingering sun- 
beam. Nota bird is to be seen, nor 
uiters the softest chirp, even the 
sparrow has hidden himself. 

What an intense odour from the 
wormwood in the meadow! I glance 
up towards the gloomy thunder-cloud, 

. and disquietude takes possession 
of my soul, “ Now haste, haste!” .. 
I thought; “flash, thou golden ser- 
pent, and roll, thunder! Mount on 
high, and descend ; discharge thy flood, 
grim cloud, and shorten this agonising 
suspense !”’ 

But the thunder-cloud stirred not. 
It weighed heavily as before upon the 
silent earth—it seemed to swell ever 
more and more, and to grow still more 
sombre. 

All at once, a lightly-hovering object 
gleamed forth, a contrast against the 











uniform gloom of the cloud. It re- 
sembled a white kerchief or a snowball ; 
it was a white dove; it was flying 
across from the village. 

It flew and flew straight forwards. 
... At last it vanished behind the 
forest. 

A few moments elapsed—this same 
oppressive stillness yet prevailed. 

There, look! Now there are two 
kerchiefs, two snowballs, gleaming 
there and flying back; two white 
doves, who steer homewards with a 
tranquil flight. 

And now at last the storm broke 
forth—the tumult arose. 

I scarce had time to gain the house. 
A strong wind roared and whistled ; 
orange-hued, low-hanging clouds rushed 
along, as if torn to shreds ; everything 
whirled and revolved around ; a heavy 
shower of rain clashed and rattled 
down in vertical streams ; the light- 
ning blinded with its green fire ; there 
was a scent of sulphur in the air. 

Under the eaves, at the verge of the 
garret window, two doves sit side by 
side: that one, which flew to fetch its 
mate, and this, which perhaps has 
been rescued from death by the other. 

Both are pluming their feathers, 
and nestle closely to each other. 

It is well with you! And while I 
contemplate them, it is also well with 
me... although I am alone—alone 
for evermore. 

May, 1879. 





NATURE, 

I dreamed that I stepped into a vast, 
subterranean, highly-arched hall. A 
subterranean, vast light illuminated 
1t. 

In the middle of this hall was seated 
the majestic figure of a woman, clothed 
in a green robe that fell in many folds 
around her. Her head rested upon her 
hand; she seemed to be sunk in deep 
meditation. 

Instantly I comprehended that this 
woman must be—Nature herself, and 
a sudden feeling of respectful terror 
stole into my awed soul. 
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I approached the woman, and salut- 
ing her with reverence, | cried, “ Oh, 
Mother of us all! on what dost thou 
meditate? Thinkest thou, perchance, 
of the future fate of humanity? or of 
the path along which mankind must 
journey in order to attain the greatest 
possible perfection, the highest happi- 
ness ?”’ 

The woman slowly turned her dark, 
threatening eyes upon me. Her lips 
moved, and in a tremendous, metallic 
voice, she replied : 

“T was pondering how to bestow 
greater strength upon the muscles of 
the flea’s legs, so that it may the more 
easily escape from its enemies. The 
balance betwixt attack and flight is 
deranged—it must be readjusted.” 

“ What,” I stammered, “is that thy 
only meditation? Are not we—man- 
kind—thy best-loved and most precious 
children ¢”’ 

The woman slightly bent her brows 
and replied; “ All living creatures are 
my children ; I cherish all equally, and 
annihilate all without distinction !” 

“ But Virtue—Reason—Justice !” I 
faltered. 

“Those are human words 
the brazen voice. 
good nor evil. Reason to me is no 
law! and what is Justice? I gave 
thee life, I take it from thee and give 
it unto others ; worms or men—all are 
the same tome. .. . And thou must 
maintain thyself meanwhile, and leave 
me in peace!” 

I would have replied, but the earth 
quaked and trembled, and I awoke. 

August, 1879. 


1”? 


replied 
“T know neither 


HANG HIM! 


“Tt was in the year 1803,” began 


my old friend, “and not long before 


Austerlitz. The regiment in which 
[ was an officer was stationed in 
Moravia. 


“ We were strictly forbidden either 
to oppress or to annoy the inhabitants ; 
but in spite of this they looked 
askance at us, although we were their 
allies, 
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“Thad a comrade, a serf who had 
formerly belonged to my mother, 
called Jegor. He was an _ honest, 
quiet fellow; I had known him from 
youth upwards, and treated him as a 
friend. 

“One day there arose lamentations, 
clamour, and abuse in the house where 
I dwelt. Some one had robbed the 
uistress of two hens, and she accused 
my comrade of the theft. He strove 
to vindicate himself, and called me as 
witness. ... He, Jegor Awtamonow 
—a thief! I assured the woman of 
Jegor’s honesty, but she would not 
listen to me. 

“Suddenly the trample of horses 
was heard in the street. It was the 
commander-in-chief with his staff. 

“He rode at{a walking pace; a 
corpulent, bloated man, his head was 
bowed, and his epaulettes hung down 
over his breast. 

‘As soon as the woman saw him, 
she threw herself upon her knees, 
her hair in disorder, before his horse ; 
complained loudly of my comrade, and 
pointed with her finger at him. 

“«General!’ she cried; ‘Justice, 
my lord! Heip! Reseue! This soldier 
has plundered me !’ 

* Jegor stood upon the threshold of 
the house in a soldierly attitude, his 
cap in his hand. He had even ex- 
panded his chest, and placed his feet 
in position—exactly like a sentinel— 
but no sound escaped from his lips. Had 
the array of generals, standing close 
before him in the street, intimidated 
him? or had the danger that threat- 
ened him transformed him into stone ? 
In short, there stood my Jegor, only 
his eyes moved, and he was white as 
chalk. 

“The commander-in-chief threw an 
absent, surly look at him, and growled 
irvitably, ‘Well?’ .. . . Jegor stood 
there like a statue; his teeth showed. 
An indifferent spectator would really 
have imagined that he was smiling. 

“Then the commander-in-chief said 
shortly, ‘Hang him!’ spurred his 
horse and rode away, at a walking-pace 
as before, and then at a quick trot ; 

1 








the whole staff followed him. Only 
one solitary adjutant turned in his 
saddle, and glanced carelessly at 
Jegor. 

‘“* Tt was impossible to disregard the 
command. Jegor was instantly seized, 
and led off to execution. 

“ At first he shrank from death ; 
and twice he cried in agony, ‘My 
God! Help!’ After that he added to 
himself in an undertone, ‘God is my 
witness, it was not I.’ 

“He wept bitterly when he bade 
adieu to me. I was in despair. ‘ Jegor, 
Jegor!’ I cried, ‘why did you not 
reply to the general ?’ 

“*God is my witness, it was not 
I!’ replied the poor fellow sobbing. 
‘The mistress herself was shocked. She 
had not in the least anticipated such 
a frightful issue, and she began, on her 
side, to howl. She begged forbearance 
of every one, wringing her hands ; she 
protested that she had found her hens, 
that she was ready to explain all... . 

“But naturally all this led to no 
result, This, my dear sir, is military 
form—discipline! The woman lamented 
terribly. 

“ Jegor, who had already been con- 
fessed by the priest, and who had 
partaken of the sacrament, turned to 
me: ‘Tell her, one of noble birth,! 
not to grieve so. I have quite forgiven 
her.’ ” 

My friend, as he repeated these last 
words of his servant, whispered— 
* Jegoruscha, my little dove, thou 
righteous one!” and the tears streamed 
down his cheeks, 

August, 1879, 


“THE ROSES WERE LOVELY, THE 
ROSES WERE FRESH... .” 
Somewhere and some time, long, 
long ago, I read a poem, and soon 
forgot it. Only the first stanza lin- 
gered in my memory : 
‘*The roses were lovely, the roses were 
er a 


It is winter now; the frost has 
covered the window-panes with rime ; 
1 A form of addres: in Russia. 
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a solitary light burns in the gloomy 
chamber. I sit in a corner, and through 
my brain rings ever and ever : 


“The roses were lovely, the roses were 
OR. s5" 


IT see myself standing before the 
low window of a Russian country 
house, The summer day softly sinks 
to rest and fades into the night; a 
scent of mignonette and lime blossom 
is wafted on the gentle breeze. A girl 
sits in the window seat, supported by 
her outstretched arm, and her head 
bent over one shoulder. She gazes 
fixedly and silently towards the sky, 
as if she would there mark the first 
glimmer of the stars. Those thought- 
ful eyes—how full of faith ! how pathe- 
tically innecent are the half-parted, 
questioning lips! how calmly heaves 
the undeveloped bosom, as yet un- 
touched by passion, and how pure and 
delicate is the outline of the youthful 
face! I cannot trust myself to speak 
to her; but how dear she is to me! 
how my heart beats ! 


‘The roses were lovely, the roses were 
DO sae” 


Darker and darker it grows within 
the chamber. . . . The expiring taper 
crackles in the socket, and fleeting 
shadows wave on the low-browe:d 
ceiling. Beyond the walls, the frost 
gnashes and rages outside. . . . I can 
only hear the sad, dreary whisper : 


“The roses were lovely, the roses were 
fresh. . . 2” 


Other pictures of the past rise before 
me. | hear the cheerful bustle of 
country family life. Two little brown- 
haired heads, pressing close to each 
other, gaze fearlessly into my face with 
their clear eyes ; the rosy cheeks quiver 
with suppressed langhter; the hands 
are firmly entwined; the hearty, 
childish voices ring out in loud confu- 
sion: and behind, in the old kindly 
chamber, young, frequently - erring 
fingers hasten over the keyboard of 
an ancient, worn-out piano, and the 
Lanner’schen Waltzes cannot sueceed 
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in drowning the patriarchal hum of 
the Ssamowar ! 
‘The roses were lovely, the roses were 
fom..." 
.... The light dies out, and all is 
dark. What hoarse and hollow cough 
was that? Curled up at my feet, 
shivering, and at times starting in 
his sleep, lies the old dog, my only 
companion, J am cold... . All are 
dead. ... Alldead!... 
“The roses were lovely, the roses were 
fee... 2” 


Si 7 ein her’, ] 879. 


A SEA VOYAGE, 

Once I sailed in a little steamer 
from Hamburg to London. We two 
were the only passengers—I and a 
little monkey, a female Nisiti, that a 
ilamburg merchant was sending as a 
cift to his English partner. 

The little creature was on deck, 
fastened by a chain to a bench; it 
strained at its chain, and piped com- 
plainingly like a bird. 

Zach time that I passed by, it 
stretched out its cold, black hand 
towards me and gazed straight at me 
with melancholy, almost human, eyes. 
{ took its handj—and it ceased to 
pipe, and to pull its chain, 

We were becalmed. The sea lay 
there like a motionless, leaden lake, 
its extent did not appear great, for a 
thick fog, which veiled even the peaks 
of the mast, lay upon if. The sun 
iene like a dull red speek in this 
vloomy fog ; towards evening, however, 
it shone forth, and spread a strange 
mysterious red over the sky. 

Long, even ripples, like the folds of 
massive, silken stulls, swept back from 
the prow of the vessel; they parted, 
curled, and then lay smooth, and at last 
vanished with a splash, The whirling 
foam grew into balls beneath the 
monotonously churning wheel; it be- 
came milky, and, lightly frothing, 
scattered around; then flowed 
along in serpentine streaks, also to 
disappear, and to be swallowed up by 
the dense fox. 
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And incessantly complaining, in- 
tolerable as the monkey’s squeak, 
sounded the tinkle of the little bell on 
the helm. 

Here and there a seal sprang up, 
plunged head over heels, and then 
disappeared under the gently-curling 
plain. 

The captain, a taciturn man with 
dark, sunburnt features, stood smoking 
his short pipe, and sullenly spitting 
iuito the motionless sea. 

To all my questions he only replied 
by short murmurs; I was therefore, 
though against my will, forced to con- 
sort with my sole fellow-voyager, the 
monkey. 

I seated myself beside it,—it ceased 
complaining, and stretched out its 
hand to me, 

The continual fog enveloped us in 
its drowsy atmosphere; together we 
sat there, sunk in the same unconscious 
brooding, like two relations. 

I smile now when I think of it... . 
I felt differently then. 

But we have all a mother’s heart for 
children—and it was sweet to me to 
see how confidingly quiet the little 
creature grew, and how it clung to 
me, as to a friend, 


November, 1879, 


THE MONK, 

T knew a monk, a hermit, a saint. 
Iie lived solely for the delight of 
prayer; and, intoxicated with pray- 
ing, remained so long standing upon 
the cold pavement of the church, until 
his lees below the knees swelled, and 
became stony pillars. They lost all 
sense of feeling; still he stood there 
and prayed. 

1 understood him—perhaps envied 
him even-—-and he also will under- 
stand me, but he shall not break his 
staff upon me, for [ cannot attain his 
joys. 

tle has succeeded in annihilating 
his detested Self ; but, if I am unable 
to pray, it is not because of self-love. 

To me, Self is perhaps even more 
burdensome and hateful than it was 

12 
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to him. He has discovered that in 
which he forgets himself. I also have 
found it —Oblivion—though not for 
ever. 

He lies not, neither do I lie. 


November, 1879. 


WE WILL STRUGGLE. 


What an insignificant trifle may 
often give quite a different turn to 
the affairs of men ! 

Once I went pensively along the 
street. 

Dark forebodings filled my breast, 
despair took possession of my being. 

I raised my head. ... Straight 
before me, between two rows of poplar 
trees, stretched the way like an arrow. 

And over against the path, some 
ten paces distant from me, a family 
of sparrows were hopping about in 


the marsh—sprightly, merry, and full - 


of confidence. 

One in particular drew attention 
to himself by the fearless way in 
which he hopped about; he swelled 
out his breast, and chirped as impu- 
dently as if the devil himself could 
not harm him. Without doubt, some 
conqueror ! 

Meanwhile, high overhead in 
heaven, a hawk was wheeling, whose 
intention perhaps was to devour this 
same conqueror, 

I saw this, it made me laugh, and 
I took courage ; the gloomy thoughts 
vanished ; I felt once more courage, 
enterprise, vital power. 

May not also a hawk be wheeling 
above my head? The devil himself ! 

.. . We will struggle! 


November, 1879, 
PRAYER. 


Man may pray for anything: he 
prays for miracles. Every prayer is 
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alter this fashion:—‘ Great God, 
grant that two and two may not 
make four.” 

And such a prayer only is a true 
prayer from one to another. To pray 
to the Anima Mundi, to the Deity, 
to the God of Kant and Hegel; to 
pray to the abstract, unsubstantial 
god, is impossible, not to be thought 
of. 

But can even a personal, living, 
actual God cause two and two not to 
become four ? 

Every true believer is bound to 
answer: ‘ Yes, He can do that!” and 
he is bound to bring his own mind to 
this conviction. 

But what if his own reason con- 
tradicts such senselessness ? 

Then Shakespeare comes to his 
aid: 


«* There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
” . 


> 


ee «ec. 


But if one, in the name of truth, 
contradicts him? He need only re- 
peat the famous question: “ What is 
truth?” 

Therefore, let us drink and be merry 
and pray. 

July, 1881. 


THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE, 


In days of doubt, in days of agonis- 
ing reflections on the fate of my Home, 
thou alone art my stay and my staff— 
oh, great, mighty, true, and free Rus- 
sian tongue! If thou wert not, would 
it be possible not to despair at this 
moment over all that is happening in 
my home? But it cannot be possible 
that such a language could be given 
to any but to a great people. 

Tine, W882 
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IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


THE Vosges and Alsace-Lorraine must 
be taken together, as the tourist is con- 
stantly compelled to zig-zag across the 
new frontier. Many of the most in- 
teresting points of departure for excur- 
sionizing in the Vosges lie in Alsace- 
Lorraine, whilst few travellers who 
have come so far as Gdérardmer or St. 
Dic, will not be tempted to continue 
their journey at least as far as the 
beautiful valleys of Munster and St. 
Marie-aux-Mines, both populated by 
French people under Prussian domina- 
tion. Arrived at either of these 
places, the tourist will be at a loss 
which route to take of the many open 
to him. On the one hand are the 
austere sites of the Vosges, impene- 
trable forests darkening the rounded 
mountain tops, granite precipices 
silvered with perpetual cascades, awful 
ravines hardly less gloomy in the 
noonday sun than in wintry storms, 
and as a relief to these sombre features, 
the sunniest little homesteads perched 
on airy terraces of gold-green ; crystal 
streams making vocal the flowery 
meadow and the mossy dell, and lovely 
little lakes shut in by rounded hills, 
made double in their mirror. In 
Alsace-Lorraine we find a wholly dif- 
ferent landscape, and are at once 
reminded that we are in one of the 
fairest and most productive districts 
of Europe. All the vast Alsatian 
plain is now a-bloom with fruit gar- 
den and orchard, vineyard and corn- 
lield, whilst as a gracious framework, 
# romantic background to the picture, 
are the vine-clad heights crested with 
ruined castles and fortresses worthy to 
be compared to Heidelberg and Ehren- 
breitstein. We had made a leisurely 
journey from Gérardmer to St. Dié, 
bishopric and chef-liew of the depart- 
ment of the Vosges, without feeling 
sure of our next move. Fortunately 
« French acquaintance advised us to 


I, 


drive to St. Marie-aux-Mines, one of 
the most wonderful little spots in 
these regions of which we had never 
before heard. A word or two however 
concerning St. Dié itself, one of the 
most ancient monastic foundations in 
France. The town is pleasant enough, 
and the big hotel not bad, as French 
hotels go. But in the Vosges, the 
tourist gets somewhat spoiled in the 
matter of hotels. Wherever we go 
our hosts are so interested in us, and 
make so much of us, that we feel 
aggrieved at sinking into mere num- 
ber three or four. Many of these 
little inns offer homely accommoda- 
tion, but the landlord and landlady 
themselves wait upon the guests, un- 
less, which often happens, the host is 
cook, no piece of ill-fortune that for 
the traveller. These good people have 
none of the false shame so conspicuous 
among the same class in England. At 
Remiremont, our hostess came bustling 
down at the last moment saying how 
she had jhurried to change her dress 
in order to bid us good bye. Here 
the son-in-law, a fine handsome fellow, 
was the cook, and when dinner was 
served he used to emerge from his 
kitchen and chat with the guests or 
play with his children in the cool 
evening hour. ‘There is none of that 
differentiation of labour witnessed in 
England, and on the whole the stranger 
fares none the worse. With regard to 
French hotels generally the absence 
of competition in large towns strikes 
aun English mind. At St. Dieé, as in 
inany other places, there is but one 
hotel, which is handed down from 
generation to generation, just as it is, 
simply because no rival starts up to 
arouse a spirit of emulation. 

St. Dié has a pleasant environment 
in the valley of the Meurthe, and 
may be made the centre of many ex- 
cursions. Its picturesque, old Roman- 








esque cathedral of red sandstone, 
about which are grouped noble elms, 
grows upon the eye; more interesting 
and beautiful by far are the Gothic 
cloisters leading from within to the 
smaller church adjoining. These deli- 
cate arcades, in part restored, form a 
quadrangle. Greenery fills the open 
space, and wild antirrhinum and hare- 
bell brighten the grey walls, Spring- 
ing from one side is an out-of-door 
pulpit carved in stone—a striking and 
suggestive object in the midst of the 
quiet scene. We should like to know 
what was preached from that stone 
pulpit, and what manner of man the 
preacher was. The bright green space, 
the delicate arcades of soft grey, the 
bits of foliage here and there, with 
the two silent churches blocking in 
all, make up an impressive scene. 
We wanted the country however 
rather than the towns, so after a few 
days at St. Dié, hired a carriage to 
take us to St. Marie-aux-Mines or 
Markireh, on the Prussian side of the 
frontier, and not accessible from this 
side by rail. We enter Alsace indeed 
by a needle’s eye, so narrow the pass 
in which St. Marie lies. Here a word 
of warning to the tourist. Pe sure 
to examine your carriage and horses 
well before starting. We were pro- 
vided for our diflicult drive with what 
Spenser calls “two unequal beasts,” 
namely a trotting horse and a horse 
that could only canter, with a very 
uncomfortable carriage, the turn out 
costing over a pound—pretty well, that, 
for three hours’ drive. However, in 
spite of discomfort, we would not have 
missed the journey on any account. 
The site of this little cotton-spinning 
town is one of the most extraordinary 
in the world. We first traverse a 
fruitful, well cultivated plain, watered 
by the sluggish Meurthe, then begin 
to ascend a spur of the western 
chain of the Vosges, formerly divid- 
ing the two French departments of 
Vosges and Haut Rhin, now marking 
the boundaries of France and Prussian 
Elsass. Down below, amid the hang- 
ing orchards, flower gardens and hay 
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fields, we were on French soil, but 
the flagstaff, just discernible on 
yonder green pinnacles, marks the line 
of demarcation between France and 
the newly acquired territory of the 
German empire. For the matter of 
that, the Prussian helmet makes the 
fact patent. As surely as we have 
set foot in the Reich, we see one of 
these gleaming casques, so hateful 
still in French eyes. They seem to 
spring fvom the ground like Jason’s 
warriors from the dragon’s teeth. 
This new frontier divided in olden 
times the dominions of Alsace and 
Lorraine, when it was the custom to 
say of many villages that the bread 
was kneaded in one country and 
baked in the other. 

Nothing could be more lovely than 
the dim violet hills far away, and the 
virginal freshness of the pastoral 
scenery around. But only a stout- 
hearted pedestrian can properly en- 
joy this beautiful region. We had 
just now followed the example of 
another party of tourists in front 
of us, and accomplished a fair climb 
on foot, and when we had wound 
and wound our way up the lofty 
green mountain to the flagstaff before 
mentioned, we wanted to do the rest 
of our journey on foot also. But 
alike compassion for the beasts and 
energy had gone far enough, we were 
only too glad to reseat ourselves, and 
drive, or rather be whirled, down to 
St. Marie-aux-Mines in the vehicle. 
Do what we would there was no per- 
suading our driver to slacken pace 
enough so as to admit of a full enjoy- 
ment of the prospect that unfolded 
before us, 

The wonderful little town! Black 
pearl set in the richest casket! Thiscom- 
mon flourishing little centre of cotton 
spinning, woollen, and cretonne manu- 
facture, built in red brick, lies in the 
narrow, beautiful valley of the Liép- 
vrellt, as it is called from the babbling 
river of that name. But there is 
really no valley at all. This congeries 
of ved-roofed houses, factory chimneys, 
and church tower., Catholic and Pro- 
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testant, is hemmed in a narrow gorge, 
wedged in between the hills which are 
just parted so as to admit of such an 
intrusion, no more. The green convo- 
lutions of the mountain sides are 
literally folded round the town, a pile 
of green velvet spread fan-like in a 
draper’s window has not softer, neater 
folds. As we enter it from the St. 
Dié side we find just room for a car- 
riage to=wind along the little river 
and the narrow street. But at the 
other end the valley opens, and St. 
Marie-aux-Mines spreads itself out. 
There are factories, handsome country 
houses, and walks up hill and down 
hill in abundance. Just above the 
town over the widening gorge is a 
deliciously cool little pine-wood which 
commands a vast prospect—the busy 
little town caught in the toils of 
the green hills ; the fertile valley 
of the Meurthe as we gaze in the 
direction from which we have come ; 
the no less fertile plains of Lorraine 
before us; close under and around us, 
many a dell and woodland covert with 
scattered homes of dalesfolk in sunny 
places and slanting hills covered with 
pines. It is curious to reflect that St. 
Marie-aux-Mines, mentioned as Mar- 
kirch in ancient charts did not become 


entirely French till the eighteenth 
century. Originally the inhabitants 


on the left bank of the Liépvrellt 
were subjects of the Dukes of Lorraine, 
spoke French, and belonged to the 
Catholic persuasion, whilst those 
dwelling on the right bank of the 
river, adhered to the seigneury of 
Ribeaupaire, and formed a Protestant 
German-speaking community. Alsace, 
as everybody knows, was annexed to 
France byright of conquest under Louis 
XIV., but it was not till a century 
latter that Lorraine became a part 
of French territory, and the fusion 
of races, a task so slowly accom- 
plished, has now to be undone, if 
indeed such undoing is possible ! 

The hotel here is a mere auberge 
adapted to the needs of the comumis- 
voyageur, but our host and hostess 
charming. As is the fashion in these 
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parts they serve their guests and take 
the greatest possible interest in their 
movements and comfort. We would 
willingly have spent some days at the 
Marie-aux - Mines—no_ better head- 
quarters for excursionising in these 
regions !—but too much remained for 
us to do and to see in Alsace. We 
dared not loiter on the way. 
Everywhere we find plenty of 
French tourists, many of them doing 
their holiday travel in the most eco- 
nomical fashion. We are in the habit 
of regarding the French as a stay-at- 
home nation, and it is easy to see 
how such a mistake arises. English 
people seldom travel in France, as our 
neighbours seldom travel elsewhere. 
Thus holiday makers of the two na- 
tionsdo not come in contact. Wher- 
ever we go we encounter bands of 
pedestrians or family parties tho- 


roughly enjoying themselves. No- 
thing ruffles a French mind when 


bent on holiday-making. The good- 
nature, bonhomie, and accommodating 
spirit displayed under trying cireum- 
stances might be imitated by certain 
insular tourists with advantage. 

From St. Marie-aux-Mines we jour- 
neyed to Gustave Doré’s favourite 
resort, Barr, a close, unsavoury little 
town enough, but in the midst of 
bewitching scenery. ‘An ounce of 
sweet is worth a pound of sour,” sings 
Spenser, and at Barr we get the sweet 
and the sour strangely mixed. The 
narrow streets smell of tanneries and 
less wholesome nuisances, not a breath 
of fresh pure air is to be had from one 


end of the town to the other. But 
our pretty, gracious landlady, an 
Alsacienne, and her husband, the 


master of the house, and chef de 
cuisine as well, equally handsome and 
courteous, took so much pains to make 
us comfortable that we stayed on and 
on. Nota thousand bad smeils could 
drive us away! Yet there is accom- 
modation for the traveller among the 
vineyards outside the town, and also 
near the railway station, so Barr need 


not be avoided on account of its 
unsavouyiness. No sooner are you 
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beyond the dingy streets than all 
is beauty, pastoral, and romance. 
Every green peak is crested with 
ruined keep and tower, at the foot of 
the meeting hills, lie peaceful little 
villages, each with its lofty church 
spire, whilst all the air is fragrant 
with pine-woods and newly turned 
hay. 

These pine-woods and frowning ruins 
set like sentinels on every green hill 
or rocky eminence, recall many of 
Doré’s happiest efforts. “Le pauvre 
garcon,” our hostess said. “Comme il 
était content chez nous.” I can fancy 
how Doré would enjoy the family lite 
of our little old-fashioned hotel, how 
he would play with the children, chat 
with master and mistress, and make 
himself agreeable all round. One can 
also fancy how animated conversation 
would become if it chanced to take a 
patriotic turn. For people speak their 
thoughts in Alsace,—nowhere more 
freely. In season and out of season, 
the same sentiment comes to the sur- 
face. “ Nous sommes plus Francais que 
les Francais.” This is the universal 
expression of feeling that greeted our 
ears throughout our wanderings. The 
men, women, and children, rich and 
poor, learned and simple, give utter- 
ance to the same expression of feeling. 
Barr is a town of between six and 
seven thousand souls, about twenty of 
whom are Prussians. <A_ pleasant 
position, truly, for the twenty officials. 
And what we see at Barr is the case 
throughout the newly acquired German 
dominion. Alike the highest as well 
as the humblest functionary of the 
imperial government is completely 
shut off from all communication with 
his French neighbours. 

Barr lies near so much romantic 
scenery that the tourist in these parts 
had better try the little hotel amid 
the mines. For, in spite of the pic- 
turesque stork’s nest close by, an ex- 
cellent ordinary and the most delight- 
ful host and hostess in the world, I 
cannot recommend a sojourn in the 
heart of the town. The best plan of 
all were to halt here simply for the 
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sake of the excursion to St. Odile. St. 
Odile leads no whither—then hire a 
carriage, and make leisurely way 
across country by the Hohwald, and 
the Champs de Feu to Rothau, Ober- 
lin’s country, thence to Strasburg. 
In our own case, the fascinations of 
our hosts overcame our repugnance 
to Barr itself, so we stayed on, every 
day making long drives into the fresh, 
quiet, beautiful country. One of the 
sweet spots we discovered for the 
benefit of any English folks who may 
chance to stray in that region is the 
Hohwald, a villeyiatura long in vogue 
with the inhabitants of Strasburg 
and neighbouring towns, but not men- 
tioned in any English guide book that 
1 know of. 

We are reminded all the way of 
Rhineland. The same terraced vine- 
yards, the same limestone crags, each 
with its feudal tower, the same fer- 
tility and richness everywhere. Our 
road winds for miles amid avenues of 
fruit trees, laden with pear and plum, 
whilst on every side are stretches of 
flax and corn, tobacco and hemp. 
What plenty and fruitfulness are 
suggested at every turn. Well might 
Goethe extol “this magnificent Al- 
sace.” We soon reach Audlau, a pic- 
turesque, but it must be confessed, 
somewhat dirty village, lying amid 
vineyards and chestnut woods, mediz- 
val gables, archways, wells, dormers. 
All these are to be found at Audlau, 
also one of the finest churches in these 
parts. I followed the cwré and sa- 
cristan as they took a path that wound 
high above the village and the little 
river amid the vineyards, and obtained 
« beautiful picture; hill and dale, 
clustered village and lofty spire, and 
scattered imposingly, confronting us 
at every turn, the fine fagade of the 
castle of Audlau, built of grey granite, 
and flanked at either end with mas- 
sive towers. More picturesque, but 


less majestic, the neighbouring ruins 
of Spesburg, mere tumbling walls 
wreathed with greenery, and many 
another “castled crag” we see on our 
way. Weare indeed in the land of 
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old romance. Nothing imaginable 
more weird, fantastic and sombre, 
than these spectral castles and crumb- 
ling towers past counting. The wide 
landscape is peopled with them. They 
seem to rise as if by magic from the 
level landscape, and we fancy that 
they will disappear magically as they 
have come. And here again one wild 
visionary scene after another reminds 
us that we are in the land of Doré’s 
happiest inspiration. There are bits 
of broken pine-wood, jagged peaks and 
ghostly ruins that have been already 
made quite familiar to us in the pages 
of his Dante and Don Quixote. 

The pretty rivulet Audlau accom- 
panies us far on our way, and beautiful 
is the road; high above, beech and pine- 
woods, and sloping down to the road, 
green banks starred with large blue 
and white campanula, and darkling 
amid the alders, the noisy little river. 

The Hohwald is the creation of a 
woman ; that is to say, the Hohwald 
of holiday-makers, tourists, and tired 
brain-workers. “Can you imagine,” 
wrote M. Edmond About, some years 
ago, “aninn at the world’s end that 
cost a hundred thousand franes in the 
building? I assure you the owner 
will soon have recouped her outlay. 
She had not a centime to begin with, 
this courageous lady, left a widow 
without resources, and a son to bring 
up. The happy thought occurred to 
her of a summer resort in the 
heart of these glorious woods, within 
easy reach of Strasburg.” There are 
gardens and reception-ruoms in com- 
mon, and here, as at Gérardmer, cro- 
quet, music, and the dance offer an 
extra attraction. It must be admitted 
that these big family hotels in attrac- 
tive country places, with prices adapted 
to all travellers, have many advan- 
tages over our seaside lodgings. People 
get much more for their money, bet- 
ter food, better accommodation, with 
agreeable society into the bargain, 
and a relief from the harass of 
housekeeping. The children too find 
companionship, to the great relief of 
parents and nursemaids. 
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The Hohwald proper is a tiny village 
numbering a few hundred souls, situ- 
ated in the midst of magnificent forests 
at the foot of the famous Champ de 
Feu. This is a plateau on one of the 
loftiest summits of the Vosges, and 
very curious, from a geological point of 
view. ‘To explore it properly you must 
be a good pedestrian. Much indeed of 
the finest scenery of these regions is 
beyond reach of travellers who cannot 
walk five or six hours a day. 

Any one, however, may drive to St. 
Odile, and St. Odile is the great excur- 
sion of Alsace. Who cares a straw 
for the saint and her story now? But 
all tourists must be grateful to the 
Bishop of Strasburg, who keeps a com- 
fortable little inn at the top of the 
mountain, and beyond the prohibition 
of meat on fast days, smoking, noise, 
and levity of manner on all days, 
makes you very comfortable for next 
to nothing. 

The fact is, this noble plateau, com- 
manding as splendid a natural pano- 
rama as any in Europe, now the pro- 
perty of Monseigneur of Strasburg, 
was once a famous shrine and a con- 
vent of cloistered men and women, 
vowed to sanctity and prayer. The 
convent was closed at the time of the 
French Revolution, and the entire 
property, convent, mountain, and pros- 
pect remained in the hands of private 
possessors, till 1853, when the Bishop 
of Strasburg repurchased the whole, 
restored the conventual building, put 
in somellay brethren to cultivate the 
soil, and some lay sisters, who wear 
the garb of nuns, but have taken no 
vows upon them except of piety, to 
keep the little inn and make tourists 
comfortable. No arrangement coul:l 
be better, and I advise any one in want 
of pure air, superb scenery, and com- 
plete quiet, to betake himself next 
summer to St. Odile. 

The way from Barr lies through 
prosperous villages, enriched by manu- 
factories, yet abounding in pastoral 


graces. There are English-like parks 
and fine chateaux of rich manu- 


facturers ; but contrasted with these 
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nothing like abject poverty. The 
houses of working folk are clean, each 
with its flower-garden, the children 
are neatly dressed, no squalor or look of 
discontent. Every hamlet has its beanti- 
ful spire, whilst the country is the fair- 
est, richest conceivable ; in the woods 
every variety of fir and pine, mingled 
with the lighter foliage of chestnut 
and acacia, whilst every orchard has 
its walnut and mulberry trees, not to 
speak of pear and plum. One of the 
chief manufactories of these parts is 
that of paints and colours: there are 
also ribbon and cotton factories. Rich 
as is the country naturally, its chief 
wealth arises from these industries. 
Iu every village you hear the hum 
of machinery. 

You may lessen the distance from 
Barr to St. Odile by one-half if you 
make the journey on foot, winding up- 
wards amid the vine-clad hills, at 
every turn coming upon one of those 
grand old ruins, as plentiful here as in 
Rhineland, and quite as romantic and 
beautiful. The drive is a slow and toil- 
some ascent of three hours and a half. 
As soon as we quit the villages and 
climb the mountain road cut amid the 
pines, we are in a superb and solitary 
scene. No sound of miil-wheels or 
steam-hammers here, onlyjthe summer 
breeze stirring the lofty pine branches, 
the hum of insects, and the trickling of 
mountain streams. The dark-leaved 
henbane is here in brilliant yellow 
flower, and the purple foxglove in 
striking contrast ; but the wealth of 
summer flowers is over. 

Who would choose to live on 
Ararat? Yet it is something to 
reach a pinnacle from whence you 
may survey more than the kingdom. 
The prospect from St. Odile is one to 
gaze on for a day, and to make us 
dizzy in dreams ever after. From the 
umbrageous terrace in front of the 
convent—cool and breezy on this, one 
of the hottest days of a hot season— 
we see, as from a balloon, a wonderful 
bit of the world spread out like a map 

-at our feet. The vast plain of Alsace 
—the valley of the Rhine, the Swiss 
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mountains, the Black Forest, Bale, 
and Strasburg—all these we domi- 
nate from our airy pinnacle, close 
as it seems under the blue vault of 
heaven. But though they were there, 
we did not see them: for the day, 
as so often happens on such ocea- 
sions, was misty. We had none the 
less a novel and wonderful prospect. 
As we sit on this cool terrace, then, 
under the shady mulberry trees, and 
look far beyond the richly-wooded 
mountain we have scaled on our way, 
we gradually make out some details of 
the vast panorama, one feature after 
another becoming visible as stars 
shining faintly in a misty heaven. 
Villages and little towns past counting, 
each with its conspicuous spire, break 
the monotony of the enormous plain. 
lieve and there, miles away, a curl 
of white vapour indicates the passage 
of some railway train, whilst in this 
upper stillness sweet sounds of church 


bells reach us from hamlets close 
underneath the convent. Nothing 


can be more solid, fresher, or brilliant 
than the rich beech and pine-woods 
running sheer from our airy eminence 
to the level world below, nothing more 
visionary, slumberous, or dimmer than 
that wide expanse, teeming, as we 
know, with busy human life, yet flat 
and motionless as a picture. 

On clear nights the electric lights of 
the new railway station at Strasburg 
are seen from this point; but far 
more attractive than the prospects 
from St. Odile, is its prehistoric wall. 
Before the wall however came the 
dinner, which deserves mention. It 
was Friday, so in company of priests, 
nuns, monks, and divers pious pil- 
grims, with a sprinkling of fashion- 
able ladies from Strasburg, and 
tourists generally, we sat down to a 
very fair menw for a fast day, to 
wit :—rice, soup, turnips and pota- 
toes, eggs, perch, maccaroni-cheese, 
custard pudding, gruyére cheese, and 
fair vin ordinaire. ‘T'wo shillings was 


charged per head, and I must say 
people got their money’s worth, for 
appetites seem keen in these parts. 
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The mother-superior, a kindly old 
woman, evidently belonging to the 
working class, bustled about and shook 
hands with each of her guests. After 
dinner we were shown the bedrooins, 
which are very clean ; for board and 
lodging you pay six francs a day, out 
of which, judging from the appetites 
of the company, the profit arising 
would be small except to clerical hotel 
keepers. We must bear in mind that 
nuns work for nothing, and that all 
the fish, game, dairy and garden pro- 
duce the bishop gets for nothing. 
However, all tourists must be glad of 
such a hostelry, and the nuns are 
very obliging. One sister made us 
some afternoon tea very nicely (we 
always carry tea and teapot on these 
excursions), and everybody made us 
welcome. We found a delightful old 
Frenchman of Strasburg to conduct 
us to the Pagan Wall, as, for want of 
au better name, people designate this 
famous relic of prehistoric times. 
Fragments of stone fortifications 
similarly constructed have been found 
on other points of the Vosges not 
far from the promontory on which 
the convent stands, but none to be 
compared to this one in colossal pro- 
portions and completeness. 

We dip deep down into the woods 
on quitting the convent gates, then 
climb for a little space and come sud- 
denly upon the edge of the plateau, 
which the wall was evidently raised to 
defend. Never did a spot more easily 
lend itself to such rude defence by 
virtue of natural position, although 
where the construction begins the 
summit of the promontory is inacces- 
sible from below. We are skirting 
dizzy precipices, feathered with light 
greenery and brightened with flowers, 
but awful notwithstanding, and in 
many places the stones have evidently 
been piled together rather forthe sake of 
symmetry than from a sense of danger. 
The points thus protected were already 
impregnable. When we look more 
nearly we see that however much 
nature may have aided these primitive 
constructors, the wall is mainly due to 
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the agency of man. There is no doubt 
that in many places the stupendous 
masses of conglomerate have been 
hurled to their places by earthquake, 
but the entire girdle of stone, of pyra- 
midal size and strength, shows much 
symmetrical arrangement and dex- 
terity. ‘The blocks have been selected 
wccording to size and shape, and in 
many places morticed together. We 
find no trace of cement, a fact dis- 
proving tho hypothesis that the wal! 
may have been of Roman origin, We 
must doubtless go much farther back, 
and associate these primitive builders 
with such relics of prehistoric times as 
the stones of Carnac and Lokmariaken. 
And not to seek so wide for analogies, 
do we not see here the handiwork of 
the same rude architects I have before 
alluded to in my Vosges travels, who 
flung a stone bridge across the forest 
gorge above Remiremont and raised 
in close proximity the stupendous 
monolith of Kirlinkin? The pre- 
historic stone monuments scattered 
about these regions are as yet new 
to the English archeologist, and form 
one of the most interesting features 
of Vosges travel. 

We may follow these lightly super 
imposed blocks of stone for miles, and 
the exceinte has been traced round the 
entire plateau, which was thus de- 
fended from enemies on all sides. As 
we continue our walk on the inner 
side of the wall we get lovely views of 
the dim violet hills, the vast golden 
plain, and, close underneath, luxuriant 
forests. Eagles are flying hither and 
thither, and except for an occasional 
tourist or two, the scene is perfectly 
solitary. An hour’s walk brings us 
to the Menelstein, a vast and lofty 
platform of stone, ascended by a stair, 
both untouched by the hand of man. 
Never was a more formidable redoubt 
raised by engineering skill. Nature 
here helped her primitive builders 
well. From a terrace due to the 
natural formation of the rock we 
obtain another of those grand and 
varied panoramas so numerous in this 
part of the world, but the beauty 
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Vox: Populi: the 
nearer at hand is more enticing. No- 
thing can exceed the freshness and 
charm of our homeward walk. We 
are now no longer following the wall, 
but free to enjoy the breezy, heather 
scented plateau, and the broken, ro- 
mantic outline of St. Odile, the Wart- 
burg of Alsace, as the saint herself 
was its Holy Elizabeth, and with as 
romantic a story for those with a taste 
for such legends, 

Here and there on the remoter 
wooded peaks are stately ruins of 
feudal castles, whilst all the way our 
path lies amid bright foliage of young 
forest trees, chestnut and oak, pine 
and acacia, and the ground is purple 
with heather. Blocks of the conglome- 
rate used in the construction of the so- 
called Pagan Wall meet us at every 
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turn, and as we gaze down the steep 
sides of the promontory we can trace 
its massive outline. A scene not soon 
to be forgotten. The still, solitary 
field of Carnac, with its avenues of 
monoliths, is not more impressive than 
these Cyclopean walls, thrown as a 
girdle round the green slopes of St. 
Odile. 

We would fain have stayed here 
some time, but much more still re- 
mained to be seen and accomplished 
in Alsace. Rothau, the district known 
as the Ban de la Roche, where Oberlin 
laboured for sixty years, Thann, Wes- 
serling, with a sojourn among French 
subjects of the German Empire at 
Mulhouse—all these things had to be 
done, and the bright summer days 
were drawing to an end. 
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and fair, 


Petals all perfect, scent faint and rare— 

Shall we not bow to her beauty and sweetness ? 
Shall we not serve her with loyal completeness? 
“Here is nothing our hunger supplies ; 
Useless—useless. Buzz!” say the flies. 


Hark to the brown bird that lives in the corn, 


Song of a lark through the mists of the morn 
How shall we thank him for notes of delight, 


Far, far ascending, sweet, out of sight? 
“We cannot see him; we will not rise: 
Useless his singing! Buzz!” say the flies. 
Glory of sunrise gilds river and rill 
Flooding the valley and crowning the hill, 
Scattering night-clouds, shaming all fear— 
Fear born of darkness: behold! light is here! 





“We rush to the sunshine! ugh! what meets our eyes ? 


Not even a crumb of bread; Buzz!” say the 


Down in a ditch-hole, with nettles around, 
Toadstools and mud—an old barrel-is found, 
Broken and battered, foul outside and in; 
Coarsest of treacle still lingers within: 
Crowding by thousands with rapturous cries, 
“ This, this, is Paradise! Buzz!” say the flies. 


F. 














TWO BOOKS 


THERE is considerable difference in the 
value of the matter in the two volumes 
before us, but though the value is un 
equal: they are both worth reading, 
and they are both of them pleasant to 
read. For vivacity the palm must 
perhaps be awarded, as might have 
been expected, to the Frenchman. 
Mr. Wallace is, when he likes, the 
master of w sound and lucid style ; it 
predisposes the reader to place con- 
fidence in his authority; and it is a 
pity that he is not always content 
with soundness and lucidity, but be- 
takes himself here and there to play- 
ful gambols with the “ gentle reader,” 
which do not really conciliate that 
creature, and are in truth no longer 
in the literary fashion, Mr. Wallace 
is careful enough, industrious enough, 
and often penetrating and luminous 
enough, to write like de Tocque- 
ville, and he might as well not fall 
below his own highest mark. M. 
Charmes, on the other hand, though 
flimsy in his contents, has the liveli- 
ness and the finish of the best Parisian 
journalist ; if the meat is scanty, the 
sauce is full of sayour; there is a 
certain boulevardian radiance in the 
page, and the author thoroughly 
knows the secret of that excellent 
maxim for producing cheerful composi- 
tion—Glissez, et n’appuyez pas. +a 
He does not in the present volume 
go into the political question, and 
hence there is none of that unfairness 
which his enemies sometimes call 
recklessness, and sometimes by a still 
harsher name, and which has deprived 
his correspondence with an important 
French newspaper of the weight which 


1 Five Months at Cairo and ia Lower Equypt. 
By Gabrie! Charmes. Authorised Translation. 
Bentley. 1883. 

Egypt and the Egyptian Question. By J. 
Mackenzie Wallace. Macmillan, 1883, 


ON EGYPT. 


it ought from M. Charmes’s journal. 
istic position and literary talent to 
have had with politicians on this side 
of the Channel. One cannot lean very 
comfortably on a writer who feels 
himself at liberty to record all manner 
of wonderful things without obeying 
the first, second, and third precept of 
Science—to verify, to verify, and 
again to verify. As to the future of 
Egypt M. Charmes speaks fair and 
soft enough :— 


**Among the Mussulman natives of the 
East, she alone desires to make some effort to 
become a nation of European civilization, and 
if she has encountered in this enterprise de- 
ceptions singularly cruel, it would not be just 
to say she has completely failed. . . . It is 
possible that the accidents of contemporary 
events may stop her all at once in her normal 
development, to subject her to a fresh con- 
quest : it would be a great evil to her and to 
all the world. . . . The day when it would be 
proved that an Oriental nation could raise 
itself to modern life, with the moral support of 
Europe, but without alienating to any one in 
any way its individual independence, many 
dangers that now threaten the world will be 
dissipated. As for us, we French, who have 
been hitherto the most faithful allies of Egypt, 
and who have succeeded in implanting there 
our ideas, our language, our administration, 
our habits, and our sentiments, could we de- 
sire anything else than to see a country, 
whence civilization has twice set out to spread 
over the West, fulfil a mission of the same 
kind in an opposite direction, and become the 
pioneer of European civilization in the East?” 


Nothing could sound better, but 
as we read there comes to one’s 
mind a famous book by one of 
the most brilliant of contemporary 
Frenchmen, in which the picture is 
not quite so resy in its colour, “ No,” 
cries Ahmed, in Le Fellah of M. 
Edmond About, “we have no love for 
Europeans, because they have never 
known either how to use us or be of 
use to us. They might carry off a 
hundred millions a year without im- 
poverishing us; or the contrary; but 
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all the people who come here to make 
money have a mania for enriching 
themselves at full gallop. We should 
ask nothing better than to annex our- 
selves to Europe, if Europe would only 
give itself the trouble to link our inter- 
ests to her own; but youdo not make a 
conquest of a country by launching 
upon it at intervals hand after band 
of marauding foragers.” The scene of 
these marauders in the fourth chapter 
of M. About’s story is well worth 
turning to just now ; and while we are 
reading M. Charmes, Mr. Wallace, 
despatches in the blue-books and tele- 
grams in the newspapers, it is well to 
carry in one’s head M. About’s power- 
ful though rather hideous simile :—*“ O 
strange rubbish-heap! And must the 
Rast judge us by such vile specimens as 
these! I remembered, in spite of my- 
self, how one day at Scutari, as T was 
wandering alone on the Asiatic shore 
of the Bosphorus, my attention was 
caught by a long line of things, dead, 
bruised, rotting, half destroyed, that 
the water threw forward, drew back, 
and at length flung off. This foul 
scum, without form, without colour, 
without name, is it not rather like 
that emigration of human waifs and 
strays that an invisible current drives 
to the east of the Mediterranean ?” 
M. Charmes is the last person to 
deny the correctness of his country- 
man’s description, or that it is to some 
of his countrymen that bits of the 
description may best be applied. In 
the present volume he has practically 
dismissed all this into the background, 
and left us a pleasant account ef the 
livelier side of Egypt. He is always 
in good spirits, and they communicate 
themselves to his page. But how wise 
was that dim Necho the Second, who, 
countless ages back, stopped the con- 
struction of a canal that should unite 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, 
because some sensible oracle told him, 


TO BepBepe avrov mpocpyacerbar—that 
he was doing a piece of work for the 
benetit of the foreigner(//erod. ii. 159). 
Only one band of foreigners ever went 
to Eeypt with disinterested intentions, 


and that was the Saint Simonians, 
headed by Enfantin, who were greeted 
at Alexandria fifty years ago by M. 
de Lesseps, then vice-consul, and who 
fired him with their idea of a Suez 
Canal. M. Gabriel Charmes and his 
school are a long way removed from 
the followers of Saint Simon. 

Mr. Mackenzie Wallace is, as every- 
body knows, a writer of weight and 
authority in the observation of the 
social phenomena of unfamiliar com- 
munities. His work on Russia, pub- 
lished in 1877, is one of the best 
studies of a foreign country that we 
have in the language; it might even 
be called the very best, and almost 
without any serious second. Those 
two volumes, valuable and important 
as they were, only represented the 
skim of a vast mass of material which 
Mr. Wallace had accumulated during 
a residence of six diligent years in the 
country. M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulien’s 
L’Empive des Tsars et les Russes 
(1881-2) comes closer to the surface 
in some respects ; but one who wishes 
to see the roots of institution and 
usage in Russia will best find what 
he secks in the chapters of Mr. Wal- 
lace. To Egypt Mr. Wallace was 
only able to give as many months as 
to Russia he gave years. It might 
perhaps be assumed that Egypt is 
twelve times less diflicult and less im- 
portant to know and to examine, ancl 
therefore might well be adequately de- 
spatched in a twelfth of thetime. But 
the argument is not good. Whether 
in a great country or a small ene, 
what the political student needs befere 
all things is to get the true points of 
view, and in order to get them he 
needs not only intelligence and in- 
dustry, but time. Time is indispen- 
able for the operation of that pas- 
sive process of the mind which allows 
objects, theories, explanations, policies, 
to sift and clarify themselves, and 
fall into a true proportion. Mr. 
Wallace possesses beforehand in his 
specially trained understanding and 
his experience so good an apparatus 
for social observation, that he may do 
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better with six months than another 
man with as many years ; but still the 
familiarity that only comes with time 
might perhaps have made a difference 
in some of his opinions. We have no 
right, however, to take this for 
granted, and in any case we have in 
Mr. Wallace’s book by much the 
fullest, most careful, and, if one may 
use the term, the most scientific ac- 
count of Egypt that exists, and even 
the few persons who have most care- 
fully studied such official pieces as 
Lord Dufferin’s Report of Feb. 6, 
1883, or that of Mr. Villiers Stuart, 
will feel that they are not nearly so 
copious, and do not make the facts so 
thoroughly intelligible, asdo the pages 
of Mr. Wallace. 

On the burning political question of 
prolonged British occupation, we will 
do little more than state Mr. Wallace’s 
own view, as it appears when his 
various propositions have been pieced 
together. The question is at what 
point would the withdrawal of the 
British troops not be premature ; in 
other words, what ends is their pre- 
sence indispensable to secure? First, 
they’are not indispensable, according 
to Mr. Wallace, for the preservation 
of public tranquillity, so far as the 
civil population is concerned, “I have 
no fear,” he says, “of any spontane- 
ous explosion among the civil popula- 
tion, for they are as submissive and 
docile a population as is to be found 
on the face of the earth. What TI fear 
is a recrudescence of insubordination 
in the native army.” That is a good 
reason so long as it lasts. But it 
appears not likely to last long enough, 
and not to be strong enough, to bear 
the stress of the superstructure that 
is to be supported. For, second, “ the 
occupation must be prolonged also as 
a means of accelerating the introduc- 
tion of the proposed reforms.” Third, 
the occupation must be prolonged, 
because “the foreign population of 
all nationalities consider it necessary 
for the safety of their lives and pro- 
perty ;” and if there were any doubt 
on these heads, no more European 
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eapital would flow into the country. 
flow mournful a thing to contemplate 
would be the cessation of this inflow, 
may be gathered from Mr. Wallace’s 
own opinion, given elsewhere, that 
“hitherto the great mass of European 
capital, which has been poured into 
Kgypt, has not been invested pro- 
ductively, and that the great mass of 
the money-lenders have never thought 
about improving agriculture, on which 
the prosperity of the country mainly 
depends, but have confined themselves 
to the lucrative operation which is 
known as financial blood-sucking.” The 
purpose of the capital which we are 
to protect in its flow into the country 
is, at the best, to be described as 
follows :—The fellaheen are to mort- 
gage their lands ; the mortgages are to 
be duly foreclosed ; and “ the fellaheen 
landowners are to be transformed into 
agricultural labourers on farms im- 
proved by European capital, and man 
aged by European intelligence.” “ Pre- 
cisely so,” says Mr. Wallace, with 
honest indignation, “just as the 
money-lending Jews of great cities 
benefit the extravagant youth by help- 
ing him on his way to the debtor's 
prison or the workhouse, where he 
will lead a more regular life, and be 


in no danger of starvation! Happy 
fellaheen!” Under present condi- 


tions, then, at any rate, the influx of 
capital destined for this magnanimous 
purpose can hardly be an object of 
very grave solicitude to us. 

[t is therefore on the second of the 
three objects to be sought by con 
tinued military occupation that the 
weight of Mr. Wallace’s contention 
really hangs. The oceupation is the 
only means of accelerating the pro- 
jected reforms in the Egyptian go- 
vernment and administration. Let 
us follow this out rather more closely 
in our author’s own pages. He men- 
tions the precedent of Eastern Rou- 
melia. A scheme of reforms was 
elaborated for that province, while 
the Russian troops were in occupa- 
tion. “ It was successfully realised be- 
cause Eastern Rovmetia was occupied 
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by Russian troops.” But the Russian 
troops were withdrawn as soon as the 
scheme was framed, and before it was 
realised. If the precedent is good, the 
best chance for “acceleration of re- 
form” in Egypt would be that very 
military withdrawal which Mr. Wal- 
lace deprecates. The allusion must 
therefore be a slip. An occupation of 
a very prolonged kind must be in Mr. 
Wallace’sintention,and evensomething 
much more. The projected reforms, he 
says, can only be effected in one of two 
ways, “either by the irresistible pres- 
sure of enlightened public opinion 
among the natives, or by irresistible 
pressure and active co-operation from 
without.” It cannot be the former ; 
for Mr. Wallace says, “I have not 
been able to discover in Egypt any 
native element desirous and capable 
of spontaneously undertaking and 
successfully carrying through the 
reforms which are in my opinion 
absolutely essential for the permanent 
preservation of order and the general 
welfare of the country.” “ Progress 
and purification, therefore, in the 
Egyptian administration must be of 
the Indian type.” The plants, when 
they have once struck deep root, may 
‘‘nerhaps be left to take care of them- 
selves,”’ Of course, therefore, the 
other alternative is possible, and 
‘‘perhaps”’ they may not be left to 
themselves, and it will be our duty 
to remain in occupation, and keep our 
hold on the progress of administrative 
reform “of the Indian type,” ix 
secula seculorum. We do not propose 
to argue the question, but it is ex- 
tremely important that we should 
know where we are, and what writers 
and politicians really mean. This, 
then, is what Mr. Wallace means—a 
virtual annexation. 

A mere word does not take us very 
far. Annexation may mean several 
different things. It is here a conve- 
nient phrase for a formidable task. 
The nature of the task is more to 
the purpose than the propriety of 
this, that, or the other phrase, for de- 
scribing it. “The country,” says Mr. 


Wallace, “is, I believe, on the verge 
of a most serious economical crisis, 


and J cannot imagine any form of 


Egyptian self-government capable of 
averting it.” That is to say, if the 
economic crisis is to be averted, it is 
we who will have to undertake the 
task. The crisis has its origin in the 
central fact—if it be a fact—that the 
soil is losing its fertility ; because the 
difliculty of paying the taxes is every 
year increasing, the fellaheen are sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into debt, and 
a very large proportion of those who 
are still landowners must soon sell 
their land to satisfy the claims of the 
importunate foreign usurers to whom 
it is mortgaged (p. 495). It is only 
too easy to put a case that will make 
the matter intelligible to the British 
reader. Suppose Lreland to be on the 
eve of a series of annual searcities, 
progressively advancing to famine; 
suppose the gombeen men to be all 
French, Swiss, German, or Italian; 
suppose them to be rapidly foreclosing 
in pursuance of rights guaranteed by 
law and treaty. How would the au- 
thorities in Dublin Castle choose to 
face such a prospect as that, and what 
should we think of «a foreign power 
that should undertake with gaiety of 
heart to set it to rights? Yet that is 
the task that is pressed upon Great 
Britain, with a good variety of other 
intractable elements to boot. 

Mr. Wallace gives a clear and com- 
prehensive account of the conditions 
of the problem. The thorough honesty 
of his mind prevents him from any 
attempt to varnish his tale. He is no 
politician with a party to defend or a 
programme to advocate; whether we 
agree with his practical conclusion or 
not, we feel that he never shirks tho 
facts, and his statement of the Egyp- 
tian case is only too real :— 


‘Tf she [Egypt] returned to the old primi- 
tive system she could not pay a tithe of the 
sun required [for interest]. Besides this, she 
has, whilst contracting her national debt, 
hecome so permeated with European interests, 
commercial and political, that even if she 
contrived, by some inconceivable miracle, to 
pay off her debt, she could not possibly extri- 
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cate jherself from the close embrace of the 
dear cousins aforementioned. There may 
have been, perhaps, some imaginative members 
of the defunct National Party who indulged 
in such childish dreams, but assuredly the idea 
never entered the head of any practical states- 
man. . . . No political chemist will ever in- 
vent a means of eliminating European influ- 
ences from Egyptian affairs... . All that 
can be done now is to insure that the natives 
have something like fair play, and to assist 
them at certain points where they are much 
weaker than their antagonists, and this can be 
done much more effectually by the British 
Government than by any native rulers or 


national assemblies. 


We may note in passing that Mr. 
Wallace has here let a sentence drop 
that answers a reproachful question of 
his own in a previous place. If we 
did not mean to create really good 
government, and if we intended to let 
the Egyptians stew in their own 
juice, why did we not leave the 
National Party alone? Well, it might 
or it might not have been wiser to leave 
Arabi and his confederates alone, but 
there is no inconsistency between in- 
tervention last year and military 
withdrawal next year. The designs 
of the National Party were hopeless 
and prospectless, just because, as Mr. 
Wallace says in the passage above, 
the idea of Egypt extricating herself 
from “the close embrace” of Euro- 
pean interests, political and com- 
mercial, was a “childish dream.” 
The English policy, we suppose, was 
to avert the catastrophe of a violent 
conflict between the National Party 
and these European interests—a con- 
flict in which the last chance of any 
effort at self-government in Egypt 
would, in the long run, inevitably have 
gone down and disappeared. If the 
deliverance of Egypt from Europe was 
a childish dream, all that Mr. Wallace 
says of the advantages that might 
have accrued to Egypt from the 
triumph of the National Party is 
utterly beside the mark. “All that 
can be done now,” he says, “is to 
insure that the natives should have 
something like fair play.” But this, 
on his own admission, was all that 
could ever have been done, and more 
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than could have been done by the 
Arabists, because they dreamed, and 
drew all their support in the country 
from the general knowledge and 
belief that they dreamed, of shaking 
off Europe altogether. That consider- 
ation indicates the answer to Mr. 
Wallace’s insistent plea that it would 
have been better to leave the Arabists 
alone, unless we intended to annex 
their country and govern it on Indian 
principles, 

The future, however, and not the 
past, is what interests and concerns 
us, and what is of most importance is 
Mr. Wallace’s economic crisis, with its 
two elements, the indebtedness of the 
peasantry and the declining produc- 
tivity of the soil. On the latter point, 
which for a statesman having to deal 
with Egypt is much the more alarm- 
ing of the two, Mr. Wallace does 
something in the later pages of his 
book to take the edge off the appre- 
hensions that he had raised in the 
earlier part. ‘The diminution in the 
fertility of the soil,” he says (p. 482), 
“is certainly an alarming fact, but 
like many other dangers which have 
been very terrible in the distance, it 
may be warded off with a certain 
amount of energy and perseverance.” 
Then he explains that, after all, it is 
not the soil that has been exhausted but 
merely a thin superficial layer of it ; 
the land has been scratched rather 
than ploughed ; agriculture has been 
practised ignorantly, heedlessly, and 
recklessly ; and underneath the thin 
superficial layer lie vast treasures of 
latent fertility. “The impoverishment 
of the soil is not a deep-seated organic 
disease, but merely a passing weak- 
ness which may be cured by better 
cultivation.” Better cultivation means 
two things ; more irrigation, and im- 
proved agricultural methods, What 
can the British Government do? This 
is a crucial question, because Mr. 
Wallace has said that “if we do not 
take the means to avert” the terrible 
economic crisis—‘‘ means far more 
energetic than the mere ‘prudent de- 
velopment of popular institutions’ ”— 
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we shall be responsible for the famines 
that the crisis may produce. Can the 
British Government, then, secure an 
improvement in the methods and prac- 
tices of agriculture? ‘No,’ Mr. 
Wallace says, “that depends mainly 
on the people themselves.” “The 
native cultivators must observe for 
themselves by patient experiment and 
dogged perseverance how the present 
exhaustion of the soil can best be 
counteracted and the threatened eco- 
nomic crisis averted.” Unfortunately, 
the peasants, though “not so stupidly 
conservative and apathetic as is com- 
monly supposed,” lack initiative, and 
this we might supply. But Mr. Wal- 
lace does not tell us what more could 
be done in this way than was done by 
the Agricultural Bureau, which was 
established for the purpose of supply- 
ing the peasants with useful informa- 
tion. Yet this bureau was abolished 
last year with the assent of the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government, 
who may be supposed to have con- 
vinced themselves that it failed to 
promote the objects to which Mr. 
Wallace, hoping against hope, still 
seems to cling. This might seem to 
have settled that part of the argu- 
ment, and it is, on Mr. Wallace’s own 
showing, the most important part. 

If we can do nothing effectual 
towards the improvement of agricul- 
tural practice, are our opportunities 
greater in respect of irrigation? 
Nubar Pasha has said that the Egyp- 
tian question is a question of irrigation, 
meaning that if irrigation is improved, 
the produce of the soil will increase, 
the taxes will be better paid, the 
private debts of the peasants will be 
extinguished, there will be less popular 
discontent, and fewer excuses for 
foreign meddling. An English officer 
of energy and special experience is 
now examining this problem. But 
Mr. Wallace describes what formid- 
able obstables will rise up against 
Colonel Moncrieff’s projects when 
they are announced. The rich pro- 
prietors have antagonistic interests, 
they will be too strong for the Depart- 
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ment of Public Works, and Colonel 
Moncrieff will fail unless he is “sys- 
tematically and vigorously supported 
by the British Foreign Office.” Whether 
costly projects of irrigation would be 
sufliciently remunerative ; whether 
they could be worked, considering that 
the corvée is no longer equal to the 
cleansing of the existing canals; 
whether vigorous and systematic sup- 
port from Downing Street would or 
would not make the Egyptian depart- 
ments more favourable, are points on 
which two opposite views may be held 
by men of equal competence. Lord 
Dufferin (Report, p. 54) tells us that 
no officer of irrigation could succeed 
fully, unless he were supported by the 
British and Egyptian Governments, 
and he says quite enough to show that 
this is so, and why. Unless, there- 
fore, the Egyptian Government favours 
and supports new schemes of irriga- 
tion, they will come to naught ; and 
if, on the other hand, the Egyptian 
Government does favour and support 
them, the task will not fall upon us, 
nor compel us to remain in the country 
in force in order to carry it out. 

Now for the third question, what 
the British Government can do to 
solve the urgent problem of fellah 
indebtedness and in the way of light- 
ening that general burden of taxation 
which is now so fearful an incubus. 
We have Mr. Wallace’s own ‘authority 
for regarding this as the most import- 
ant question of all. ‘So long,’ he 
says, ‘as the Liquidation Law remains 
unchanged, it is hardly possible that 
Egypt should make any vigorous 
attempt to develop greatly her natu- 
ral resources, and consequently it is 
very desirable that the law should be 
modified.” The last proposition is 
surely too mildly expressed. If Egypt 
is on the verge of a formidable eco- 
nomic crisis, whose consequences would 
be a terrible catastrophe ; if that crisis 
can only be averted by a vigorous at- 
tempt to develop her natural resources ; 
and if that attempt to develop her 
resources can hardly by possibility 
be made while the Liquidation Law 
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remains unchanged—why then, not 
only is it “very desirable” that the 
law should be modified, but it is little 
better than waste of time to talk 
about better agricultural practices and 
improved supply and distribution of 
water, until this terrific and crushing 
incubus has been removed. It is not 
Irrigation, as Nubar said, but Liqui- 
dation, that is the Egyptian Question. 
If Mr. Wallace could have shown that 
the British Government, by occupa- 
tion, annexation, or any ether process 
of the kind, could secure a reconstruc- 
tion of the old terms of liquida- 
tion, he might have proved his case. 
But he admits the reverse of this. 
“Tt would be impolitic to raise the 
question officially at present, because 
it is necessary to obtain the consent 
of France to any modification of the 
Liquidation Law, and the French 
Cabinet is not for the moment dis- 
posed to assist us in the work of 
Egyptian reorganisation.” Therefore, 
in short, we are unable to do the one 
thing that is the essential condition 
precedent to anything like an effect- 
ual improvement in the condition of 
the peasantry, or to the removal of 
the dark cloud that now hangs so 
menacingly over the Egyptian land- 
scape. 

Mr. Wallace’s own pages, therefore, 
cannot be said to support his own con- 
tention. The only one thing that he 
shows us to be able to do is to keep 
order. But then he shows that keep- 
ing order is not any more important 
than averting an economic crisis, To 


avert the economic crisis, two things 
must be secured, a better water sup- 
ply, and improved agriculture. Unless 
we annex the country we can effect 
neither of them, and the latter we 
could not effect even by annexation. 
The most urgent condition of all, a 
new modification of the public debt, 
we cannot touch, nor would annexa- 
tion make it easier to touch it. That, 
as far as we can make out, is the up- 
shot of the journey in which Mr. 
Wallace has been our guide. 

It is perhaps an ungracious return 
for the instruction and pleasure that 
Mr. Wallace’s book conveys, to treat 
him and it in this controversial vein. 
But, like an honest observer and loyal 
recorder aS he is, he does not shrink 
from furnishing material that makes 
against his own view, and this material 
naturally provokes to controversy. 
In the volume itself there is com- 
paratively little political disputation. 
The book is a careful exposition of 
actual facts, conducted (in spite of the 
writer’s very definite opinion as to the 
immediate practical moral of them all) 
with entire intellectual disinterested- 
ness. For the politician who desires 
to talk or judge about Egyptian 
affairs it is indispensable : and for the 
general reader its usefulness does not 
prevent it from being agreeable. If 
it does not hold out a very bright 
prospect for the disentanglement of 
Egypt from the heavy chains that 
encumber her, that is not Mr. 


Wallace’s fault. 








CHAPTER XL. 
Oona’s mind had been much disturbed, 
yet in no painful way by the meeting 
with Mrs. Methven. The service 
which she had done to Walter's 
mother, the contact with her, although 
almost in the dark, the sense of ap- 
proach to another woman whose mind 
was full of anxiety, and thought for 
him, agitated her, yet seemed to heal 
and soften away the pain which 
other encounters had given her. lt 
gave her pleasure to think of the 
half-seen face, made softer by the 
twilight, and of the tremor of expec- 
tation and anxiety that had been in 
it. There was somehow in this a 
kind of excuse to herself for her in- 
voluntary preoccupation with all that 
concerned him. She had felt that 
there was an unspoken sympathy 
between her and the stranger, and 
that it was something more than 
chance which brought them together. 
As the boat pushed off into the loch, 
and she felt that she had left the 
mother toa certain happiness in her 
son, her heart beat with a subdued ex- 
citement. She felt with them both, 
divining the soul of the mother who 
went to him with trembling, not ap- 
proving perhaps, not fully trusting, 
but loving ; and of the son who was 
at fault, who had not shown her the 
tenderness which her love merited in 
return. The sense of that union so in- 
complete in fact, and so close in nature, 
filled Oona with emotion. As the boat 
glided along the glittering pathway of 
the lake between the reflected banks, 
her mind was full of the two who had 
gone away together arm in arm into 
the soft darkness. How mysterious was 
that twilight world, the eye incapable 
in the dimness of perceiving which was 
the substance and which the shadow 
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of those floating woods and islands! 
Sometimes the boat would glide into 
the tangled reflections of the trees, 
sometimes strike through what seemed 
a headland, a wall of rock, a long pro- 
jecting promontory in this little world 
of water, where nothing was as it 
seemed. But it was not half.so mys: 
terious as life. It was but lately that 
this aspect of existence had struck the 
healthful soul of the Highland girl. 
Till the last year all had been open 
and sweet as the day about her ways 
and thoughts. If she had any secrets 
at all they had been those which even 
the angels guard between themselves 
and God, those sacred enthusiasms for 
the one Love that is above all: those 
aspirations towards the infinite which 
are the higher breath of gentle souls : 
or perhaps a visionary opening into tlie 
romance of life in its present form, 
which was scarcely less visionary and 
pure. But nothing else, nothing more 
worldly, nothing that her namesake, 
“heavenly Una with her milkwhite 
lamb,” need have hesitated to avow. 
But since then Oona had gone far, and 
wandered wide in a shadowy world 
which she shared with no one, and in 
which there were mystic forces beyond 
her fathoming, influences which caught 
the wanderer all unwitting, and drew 
her hither or thither unawares, against 
her will. She was no longer the 
princess and sovereign of life as she 
had been in the earlier portion of it, 
but rather its subject or possible 
victim, moved by powers which she 
could not understand nor resist, and 
which overcame her before she was 
aware of their existence. She thought 
of all this as her boat made its way, 
propelled by the long, strong strokes 
of Hamish, amid the shadows ; but 
not angrily, not miserably as she had 
sometimes done, with a sadness which 
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(if it was sadness at ali) was sweet, 
and a secret exhilaration for which she 
could not account. The mother seemed 
somehow to step into the visionary 
conflict which was going on, a half- 
seen, unknown, but powerful champion 
on the side of —-— Was it on the side 
of Oonat She shrank a little from 
that identification, and said to herself, 
on the side of good. For that there 
was a struggle going on between good 
and evil, which in some mysterious 
way centred in Lord Erradeen, she 
was mysteriously aware, she could not 
tell how. 

“ Yon young lord will be the better 
of his mother,” Hamish was saying, 
his voice coming to her vaguely, run- 
ning on without any thought of re- 
ply, mingled with the larger sound of 
the oars upon the rowlocks, the long 
sweep of them through the loch, the 
gurgle and tinkle of the water as the 
hoat cut through. Hamish was faintly 
visible and even retained till it grew 
quite dark some trace of colour in bis 
favourite garment. “He'll be the 
better of his mother,” he said ; “there 
will aye be a want when there’s no a 
leddy in the house. Weeman servants 
are no to lippen to. A young man 
when he has not a wife, he will be 
muckle tie better for his mother.” 

Oona heard the words vaguely like 
a chant amid all those sounds of the 
loch which were the music and accom- 
paniment of her own being. She ran 
up the slope when they landed, and 
burst into the little drawing-room 
which was so bright after the darkness 
of the evening world, with a pleasure 
in her little adventure, and in having 
something to tell which is only known 
in the deep recesses, the unbroken 
quiet of rural life. Mrs. Forrester was 
just beginning, as she herself said, to 
“weary” for Oona’s return, She had 
put down her knitting and taken a 
book, Again she had put aside her 
book and taken the knitting. ».Oona 
was late. Oona meant the world and 
life to the solitary lady on the crest 
of the isle. The house, the little re- 
tired nest amid the trees, was full and 
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cheerful when she was there, and 
though Mysie and the cook, “ ben 
the house,” gave now and then a sign 
of life, yet nothing was complete 
until the sound of the boat drawn 
up on the shingle, the unshipping of 
the oars, the light firm foot on the 
path, followed by the heavier tread, 
scattering the gravel, of Hamish, gave 
token that all the little population 
were gathered within the circle of 
their rocks and waters. Then Mrs. 
Forrester brightened and turned her 
face towards the door with cheerful 
expectation : for it became a little too 
cold now to go down to the beach to 
meet the boat, even with the fur 
cloak upon her shoulders, which had 
been her wont on summer nights, and 
even on wintry days. 

“His mother, poor young man! 
Dear me, that is very interesting, 


Oona. I was not sure he had a 
mother. That’s good news: for IL 


always took an interest in Lord Erra- 
deen, like one of our own boys. 
Indeed, you know, Oona, I always 
thought him like Rob, though their 
complexions are different. Dear me! 
Iam very glad you were on the spot, 
Oona, and able to show her a little 
civility. But he should have been 
there, oh! he should have been there, 
to meet her. If any of the boys were 
to do that to me, I would not know 
what to think—to leave me to the 
civility of any person that might be 
passing. Oh, tie! no, 1 would not 
know what to think.” 

“T know what you would think,” 
said Oona, “‘that there must have 
been some mistake, that they did not 
know the hour of the train, or did not 
know which train, or that they had 
been too late of starting, or—some- 
thing. You would be sure to finda 
good reason, mamma.” 

“ Well, that’s true, Oona; no doubt 
it would be something of that kind, 
for it is impossible that a nice lad 
(and Lord Erradeen was always that) 
would show himself neglectful of his 
mother. Poor lady! and she would 
be tired after her journey. Jam very 
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glad you were there to show her a 
little attention. She will perhaps 
think, as so many of those English 
do, that we’re cold and distant in the 
north. My dear, you can just ring 
for the tea : and we'll go and call upon 
her to-morrow, Oona. Well, perhaps 
not to-morrow ; but wait till she is 
well rested. We'll go on Thursday, 
and you can just mention it about, 
wherever you are to-morrow, that 
everybody may know. It is such a 
fine thing for a young man to have 
his mother with him (when he has 
not a wife), that we must give her 
a warm welcome, poor lady,” Mrs. 
Forrester said. She had no reason 
to call Mrs. Methven poor, but did 
it as a child does, with a meaning 
of kindness, She was in fact much 
pleased and excited by the news. It 
seemed to throw a gleam of possible 
comfort over the head of the loch. 
“The late lord had no woman about 
him,” she said to herself after Oona 
had left the room. She had quite 
forgotten that she was beginning to 
“weary.” “Did you hear, Mysie,” 
she went on when “the tea” appeared 
with all its wealth of scones, “that 
Lord Erradeen was expecting his 
mother? I am almost as glad to hear 
it as if one of our own boys had come 
home.” 

“Tt is a real good thing for the 
young lord, mem,” said Mysie ; “and 
no doubt you'll be going to see her, 
being such near neighbours, and my 
lord such great friends with the isle.” 

“1 would not say very great friends, 
oh no,’{said Mrs. Forrester, depreca- 
tory, but with a smile of pleasure on 
her face. ‘There is little to tempt a 
young gentleman here. But no doubt 
we will call as soon as she is rested— 
Miss Oona and me.” 

This formed the staple of their con- 
versation all the evening, and made 
the little room cheerful with a senti- 
ment of expectation. 

“ And what kind of a person did 
you find her, Oona? And do you 
think she will be a pleasant neigh- 
bour? And he was at the waterside 
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to meet her, when he saw the boat? 
And was he kind? and did he show a 
right feeling ?” 

‘These questions Mrs. Forrester asked 
over and over again. She put herself 
in the place of the mother who had 
arrived so unexpectedly without any 
one to meet her. 

“And you will be sure to mention 
it, whoever you see to-morrow,” she 
repeated several times, “that she 
may see we have all a regard for him. 
I know by myself that is the first 
thing you think of,” Mrs. Forrester 
added with a pleasant smile. “The 
boys” were everything they ought to 
be. There were no eccentricities, 
nothing out of the way about them to 
make public opinion doubtful. Wher- 
ever they went, their mother, pleased, 
but not surprised, heard everything 
that was pleasant of them. She 
“knew by herself” that this was 
what Walter’s mother would want to 
hear. 

And Oona “mentioned it” to the 
Ellermore Campbells, with whom she 
had some engagement next morning, 
and where she met Miss Herbert from 
the Lodge. Julia was already popular 
with her nearest neighbours, and had 
an attendant at her side in the shape 
of a friend invited by Sir Thomas as 
an ardent sportsman, but of whom 
Julia had taken the command from his 
first appearance. She was in high 
spirits, finding everything go well with 
her, and slightly off her balance with 
the opening up of new prosperity. She 
threw herself into the discussion with 
all the certainty of an old acquaint- 
ance. 

“ J don’t understand why you should 
be so pleased,” said Julia. ‘“ Are you 
pleased ? or is it only a make-believe ¢ 
Oh, no, dear Oona; I do not suppose 
you are so naughty as that. You 
never were naughty in your life—was 
she? Never tore her pinafore, or dirtied 
her frock? It is pretty of you, all you 
girls, to take an interest in Walter’s 
mother ; but for my part I like young 
men best without their mothers,” Miss 
Herbert said, with a laugh, and a 
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glance towards the attendant squire, 
who said to himself that here was a 
girl above all pretences, who knew 
better than to attempt to throw dust 
in the eyes of wise men like himself. 

Some of the Ellermore girls laughed, 
for there is nothing that girls and 
boys are more afraid of than this re- 
putation of never having dirtied their 
pinafores ; while their mother, with 
the easy ‘conviction of a woman s0 
full of sons and daughters that she is 
glad, whenever she can, to shirk her 
responsibilities, said : 

“ Well, that is true enough : a young 
man should not be encumbered with 
an old woman; and if I were Mrs. 
Methven g 

“ But, thank Heaven, you are not at 
all like Mrs. Methven,” said Julia. 
“She is always after that unfortunate 
boy. It did not matter where he went, 
he was never free of her. Sitting up 
for him, fancy! making him give her 
an account of everything. He had to 
count up how many times he came to 
see me,” 

“Which perhaps would be difficult,” 
some one said. 

Julia laughed—that laugh of triumph 
which disturbs feminine nerves. 

“He did come pretty often,” she 
said, “‘ poor fellow. Oh, most inno- 
cently! to get me to play his accom- 
paniments. Don’t you know he sings ? 
Oh, yes, very tolerably: if he would 
but open his mouth, I used to tell 
him; but some people like to be 
scolded, I think.” 

“ By you,” said the attendant in an 
undertone, 

Julia gave him a look which repaid 
him. 

“I always had to take his part. 
Poor Walter!” she said with a sigh. 
* And then when I had him by myself 
I scolded him. Isn’t that the right 
way? I used to get into great trouble 
about that boy,” she added. ‘“ When 
one has known a person all one’s life 
one can’t help taking an interest 
And he was so mismanaged in his 
youth,” 

“Here is a Daniel come to judg- 
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ment,” said Jeanie Campbell: “so 
much older and so much wiser than 
the rest of us. Lord Erradeen must 
be years older than youare. Let us 
call, mother, all the same, and see 
what sort of a dragon she is.” 

“T shall call, of course,” the mother 
said ; “and I don’t want to hear any- 
thing about dragons: I am one too, | 
suppose. Thank you, Oona, for telling 
me. I should not like to be wanting 
in politeness. Your mother will be 
going to-morrow, I shouldn’t wonder,? 
Well, we shall go the next day, girls. 
Erradeen marches with Ellermore, and 
I know your father wishes to pay 
every respect.” 

“T suppose when you're a lord,” 
said Tom, who was very far down in 
the family, and of no account, “ you 
can go upon a rule of your own; but 
it would be far greater fun for Erra- 
deen if he would mix himself up more 
with other people. Did anybody ever 
find out who that fellow was that 
was staying with him?  Braith- 
waite thought he must be something 
very fine indeed—a foreign prince, or 
that sort. He said such a fellow 
couldn’t be English without being 
well known. It seems he knew every- 
body, and everything you could think 
of. A tremendous swell, according to 
Braithwaite. Oona, who was he? you 
ought to know.” 

At this ail eyes turned to Oona, 
who grew red in spite of herself. 

“J have no way of knowing,” she 
said. “I met such a person once— 
near the old castle ; but it was when 
Lord Erradeen was away.” 

“ T am not superstitious,” said Mrs. 
Campbell, “but there are people seen 
about that old castle that—make your 
blood run cold. No, I never saw any- 
thing myself ; but your father says-——” 

““ My father never met this fellow,” 
cried Tom. “He wasn’t a fellow to 
make any mistake about. Neither old 
nor young—oh, yes, oldish: between 
forty and fifty ; as straight as a rod, 
with eyes that go through and 
through you; and a voice—I think 
Erradeen himself funks him, Yes, | 
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do. He turned quite white when he 
heard his voice.” 

“There are all kinds of strange 
stories about that old castle,” said one 
of the Campbell sisters in an explana- 
tory tone, addressing Julia. ‘‘ You 
must not be astonished if you hear of 
unearthly lights, and some dreadful 
ordeal the heir has to go through, and 
ghosts of every description.” 

“TI wish, Jeanie,” said Tom, ‘ when 
a fellow asks a question, that you 
would not break in with your non- 
sense. Who is talking of ghosts? I am 
asking who a fellow was—a very fine 
gentleman, I can tell you; something 
you don’t see the like of often 2 
The young man was much offended by 
his sister’s profanity. He went to the 
door with Oona, fuming. “These girls 
never understand,” he said; “they 
make a joke of everything. This was 
one of the grandest fellows I ever saw 
and then they come in with their 
rubbish about ghosts !”’ 

“Never mind,” Oona said, giving 
him her hand. The conversation 
somehow had been more than she 
herself could bear, and she had come 
away with a sense of perplexity and 
feebleness. Tom, who was hot and 
indignant, was more in sympathy 
with her than the others who talked 
about ghosts, which made her angry 
she could scarcely tell why. 

“* Let me walk with you,” said Julia 
Herbert, following. “I have sent 
Major Antrobus to look after the 
carriage. He is a friend of my cousin 
Sir Thomas, and supposed to be a 
great sportsman, but not so devoted 
to slaughter as was hoped. Instead 
of slaughtering, he is slaughtered, 
Lady Herbert says. I am sure | 
don’t know by whom. Do let me 
walk with you a little way. It is so 
nice to be with you.” Julia looked 
into Oona’s face with something of 
the ingratiating air which she assumed 
to her victims of the other sex. 
‘“* Dear Miss Forrester ” and then 
she stopped with a laugh. “I don’t 
dare to call you by your Christian 
name.” 
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“Tt must be I then that am the 
dragon, though I did not know it,” 
Oona said; but she did not ask to be 
called by her Christian name. 

“‘T see—you are angry with me for 
what I said of Mrs. Methven. It is 
quite true, however ; that is the kind 
of woman she is. But I don’t ex- 
cuse Walter, for all that. He was 
very wicked to her. Ever since he 
was a boy at school he has been nasty 
to his mother. Everybody says it is 
her own fault, but still it was not 
nice of him, do you think? Oh, J 
think him very nice, in many ways. 
Ihave known him so long. He has 
always been most agreeable to me— 
sometimes too agreeable,” said Julia 
with a smile, pausing, dwelling upon 
the recollection. “But his mother 
and he never got on. Sometimes 
those that are the very nicest out of 
doors are rather disagreeable at home. 
Haven’t you seen: that? Oh, I have, 
a hundred times. Of course the 
mother is sure to be to blame. She 
ought to have made a cheerful home 
for him, you know, and asked young 
people and cheerful people, instead of 
a set of fogies. But she never would 
do that. She expected him‘to put up 
with her old-fashioned ways.” 

Oona made no reply. She was dis- 
turbed in the ideal that had been 
rising within her—an ideal not all 
made up of sunshine and virtue, but 
where at least the darker shades were 
of a more elevated description than 
petty disobediences on one hand and 
exactions on the other. Life be- 
comes mean and small when dragged 
down to this prosaic level, which was 
the natural level in Julia’s mind, not 
pitiful and debasing, as it appeared 
to Oona. As there was no response 
to what she had said, Julia resumed, 
putting her hand with a great show of 
affection within Oona’s arm. 

“] want you to let me be your 
friend,” she said, “and I don’t want 
you to be deceived. I fear you think 
too well of people ; and when you hear 
anything against them, then you feel 
displeased. Oh, yes, I know. You 
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are not pleased with me for telling 
the truth about the Methvens.” 

“T wonder rather,” said Oona, 
somewhat coldly, “that being so 
much a friend of Lord Erradeen you 
should—betray him; for we should 
never have known this without you.” 

“Oh, betray him; what hard 
words!” cried Julia, making believe 
to shrink and hide her face. “I 
would not betray him for worlds, 
poor dear Walter, if I had a secret 
of his. But this is no secret at all,” 
she added, with a laugh; “everybody 
knows they never got on. And be- 
tween ourselves, Walter has been a 
sad bad boy. Oh, yes, there is no 
doubt about it. I know more of the 
world than a gentle creature like you, 
and I know that no man is very good. 
Oh, don’t say a word, for you don’t 
understand. There are none of them 
very good. What goes on when they 
are knocking about the world—we 
don’t know what it is: but it is no 
good. Everybody that knows human 
nature knows that. But Walter has 
gone further, you know, than the 
ordinary. Oh, he has been a bad 
boy! He took up with Captain Un- 
derwood before he knew anything 
about Kinloch Houran, while he was 
not much more than a boy : and every- 
body knows what Captain Underwood 
is. He has gambled and betted, and 
done a great many still more dread- 
ful things. And poor Mrs. Methven 
scolded and cried and nagged: and 
that has made everything worse.” 

Oona’s countenance changed very 
much during this conversation. It 
flushed and paled, and grew stern 
with indignation, and quivered with 
pity. It seemed to her that all that 
was said must be true: it had not the 
air of an invention. She asked, with 
a trembling voice, “If this is so, how 
is it that you still care for him? 
still ” she would have said—pur- 
sue him; but Oona’s womanly in- 
stincts were too strong for this, and 
she faltered and paused, and said, 
feebly, “still—keep him in your 
thoughts?” 
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“Oh, we must not be too hard, you 
know,” said Julia, smiling; “a man 
must sow his wild oats. Oh, I should 
myself had I been a man. I should 
not have been content with your hum- 
drum life. I should have stormed all 
over the place and had a taste of 
everything. Don’t you think it is 
better for them when they have been 
downright bad? I do; it makes them 
more humble. They know, if you 
came to inquire into them, there 
would not be a word to say for them. 
I think it is a good thing, for my 
part; I don’t mind. Iam not afraid 
of it. But still it must be confessed 
that Walter has been oh! very bad! 
and unkind to his mother ; not what 
people call a good son, And what is 
the use of her coming here? She is 
coming only to spoil sport, to poke 
her nose into everything. I have no 
patience with that kind of woman. 
Now I can see in your face you are 
quite shocked with me. You think it 
is I who am bad. But you know I 
have taken a great fancy to you, and 
I want you to know.” 

“JT have no wish to know,” said 
Oona. She had grown very pale—with 
the feeling of having been out in a 
storm and exposed to the beating of 
remorseless rain, the fierce hail that 
sometimes sweeps the hills. She heard 
Julia’s laugh ringing through like 
something fiendish in the midst of 
her suffering. She was glad to es- 
cape, though beaten down and pene- 
trated by the bitter storm. The 
silence was grateful to her, and to 
feel herself alone. She scarcely 
doubted that it was all true. There 
was something in Miss Herbert’s tone 
which brought conviction with it: the 
levity and indulgence were abhorrent 
to Oona, but they sounded true. Julia 
pressed her hand as she turned back, 
saying something about Major An- 
trobus and the carriage, and with a 
laugh at Oona’s startled looks, “ Don’t 
look so pale; you are too sensitive. 
It is nothing more than all of them 
do. Good-bye, dear,” Julia said. She 
bent forward with a half offer of a 
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kiss, from which Oona shrank: and 
then went away laughing, calling out, 
“ People will think you have seen one 
of those ghosts.” 

A ghost! Oona went upon her 
way, silent, aching in heart and 
spirit. What was a ghost, as they 
said, in comparison? No ghost but 
must know secrets that would at the 
least make levity and irreverence 
impossible. Nothing but a human 
voice could mock and jibe at that 
horror and mystery of evil before 
which Oona’s spirit trembled. She 
had walked some way alone upon the 
daylight road, with the wholesome 
wind blowing in her face, and the 
calm of nature restoring her to com- 
posure, but not relieving the ache in 
her heart, before she came to the edge 
of the bank, and called in her clear 
voice to Hamish in the boat. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“Lorp Errapreex!” His appearance 
was so unexpected, so curiously appro- 
priate and inappropriate, that Oona 
felt as if she must be under some 
hallucination, and was beholding an 
incarnation of her own thoughts 
instead of an actual man. 

And Walter was himself at so high 
a strain of excitement that the agita- 
tion of her surprise seemed natural 
to him, It scarcely seemed possible 
that everybody around, and specially 
that she, did not know the crisis at 
which he stood. He took the hand 
which she instinctively put forward, 
into both his, and held fast by it as 
if it had been an anchor of salvation. 

“Tam a fugitive,” he said. “ Will 
you receive me, will you take me with 
yout Have pity upon me, for you are 
my last hope.” 

“ Lord Erradeen—has anything— 
happened? What—have you done ?”’ 

She trembled, standing by him, 
gazing in his face, not withdrawing 
her hand, yet not giving it, lost in 
wonder : yet having come to feel that 
something he had done, some guilt of 
his, must be the cause. 


“T have done— I will tell you 
everything. I wish to tell you every- 
thing: let me come with you, Oona.”’ 

All this time Hamish, standing be- 
hind Walter, was making signs to his 
young mistress, which seemed to no 
purpose but to increase her perplexity. 
Hamish shook his shaggy head, and his 
eyebrows worked up and down. He 
gesticulated with his arm pointing 
along the loch. Finally he stepped 
forward with a sort of desperation. 

“T’m saying, Miss Oona, that we're 
in no hurry. There will always be 
somebody about that would be glad, 
real glad, of a visit from you. And 
as his lordship is a wee disturbed in his 
mind, and keen to get home, I could 
just put him up to Auchnasheen—it 
would take me very little time—and 
syne come back for you.” 

Oona stood startled, undecided be- 
tween the two—alarmed a little by 
Walter’s looks, and much by the signi- 
ficance of the gestures of Hamish, and 
his eagerness and anxiety. 

“ Tt will no be keeping you waiting 
long at all—oh, not at all. And my 
lord will be best at home, being a wee 
disturbed in his mind—and we're in 
no hurry—no hurry,” Hamish insisted, 
doing his best to place himself between 
the two. 

“Hamish thinks I am mad,” said 
Walter. “I do not wonder. But | 
am not mad. I want neither home 
nor anything else—but you. It is 
come to that—that nobody can help 
me but you, First one tries expe- 
dients,”’ he said confusedly, ‘‘any- 
thing to tide over; but at last one 
comes—one comes to the only true—” 

“You are speaking very wildly,” 
said Oona, “1 don’t know what you 
mean, Lord Erradeen ; and Hamish is 
afraid of you. Whatis it? Weare 
only simple people—we do not under- 
stand.” 

He dropped her hand which he had 
held all the time, half, yet only half, 
against her will, for there was some- 
thing in the way he held it which for- 
bade all idea of levity. She looked at 
him very wistfully, anxious, not with 
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any offence, endeavouring to put away 
all prepossession out of her mind—the 
prejudice in his favour which moved 
her heart in spite of herself—the 
prejudice against him, and indignant 
wonder whether all was true that she 
had heard, which had arisen from 
Julia’s words, Her eyelids had 
formed into anxious curves of un- 
certainty, out of which her soul looked 
wistfully, unable to refuse help, per- 
plexed, not knowing what to do. 

“ If you refuse to hear me,” he said, 
“T have no other help to turn to. 1 
know I have no right to use such an 
argument, and yet if you knew— I 
will urge no more. It is death or life 

but it is in your hands.” 

Oona’s eyes searched into his very 
soul, 

“What can I do?” she said, 
wondering. ‘“ What power have I? 
How can I tell if it is—true—” she 
faltered, and begged his pardon 
hastily when she had said that word. 
“T mean—I do not mean—” she said 
confusedly. “ But oh, what can I do? 
it is not possible that I——~” 

It is cruel to have the burden put 
upon you of another’s fate. Some- 
times that is done to a woman lightly 
in the moment of disappointment by a 
mortified lover. Was this the sort of 
threat he meant, or was it perhaps— 
true? Oona, who had no guile, was 
shaken to the very soul by that doubt. 
Better to risk an affront in her own 
person than perhaps to fail of an 
occasion in which sincere help was 
wanted and could be given. She had 
not taken her eyes from him, but 
searched his face with a profound un- 
certainty and eagerness. At last, 
with the sigh of relief which accom- 
panies a decision, she said to Hamish, 

* Push off the boat. Lord Erradeen 
will help me in,” with something 
peremptory in her tone against which 
her faithful servant could make no 
further protest. 

Hamish proceeded accordingly to 
push off the boat into the water, and 
presently they were afloat, steering 
out for the centre of the loch, They 


were at some distance from the isle 
on the other side of the low, green 
island with its little fringe of trees, so 
different from the rocky and crested 
isles about, which is known on Loch 
Houran as the Isle of Rest. The low 
wall round about the scattered tombs, 
the scanty ruins of its little chapel, 
were all that broke the soft greenness 
of those low slopes. There was nothing 
like it all around in its solemn vacancy 
and stillness,and nothing could be more 
unlike that chill and pathetic calm than 
the freight of life which approached 
it in QOona’s boat: she herself full 
of tremulous visionary excitement— 
the young man in his passion and 
desperation; even the watchful attend- 
ant, who never took his eyes from 
Lord Erradeen, and rowed on with all 
his senses on the alert, ready to throw 
himself upon the supposed maniac at a 
moment’s notice, or without it, did 
the occasion require. There was a 
pause when they found themselves 
separated by a widening interval of 
water from the shore, where at any 
moment a chance passenger might 
have disturbed their interview. Here 
no one could disturb them. Walter 
placed himself in front of Hamish 
facing Oona : but perhaps the very at- 
titude, the freedom and isolation in 
which he found himself with her, 
closed his lips. For a minute he sat 
gazing at her, and did not speak. 

“You wished—to say something to 
me, Lord Erradeen?” 

It was she who recalled to him his 
purpose, with a delicate flush colour- 
ing the paleness of her face, half in 
shame that after all she had to inter- 
fere to bring the confession forth. 

“So much,” he said, ‘‘so much that 
I scarcely know were to begin.” And 
then he added, “I feel safe with you 
near me. Do you know what it means 
to feel safe? But you never were in 
deadly danger. How could you be?” 

“ Lord Erradeen, do not mystify me 
with these strange sayings,” she cried. 
“Dothey mean anything? What has 
happened to you? or is it only—is it 
nothing but ——”’ 
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“A pretence, do you think, to get 
myself a hearing—to beguile you into 
a little interest? That might have 
been. But it is more serious, far 
more serious. I told you it was life 
or death.” He paused for a moment 
and then resumed. ‘ Do you remem- 
ber last year, when you saved me!” 

“T remember—last year,” she said 
with an unsteady voice, feeling the 
flush grow hotter and hotter on her 
cheek, for she did not desire to be 
reminded of that self-surrender, that 
strange merging of her being in an- 
other’s, which was her secret, of which 
she had been aware, but no one else, 
“TI never understood it,” she added, 
with one meaning for herself and one 
for him. The hidden sense was to her 
more important than the other. “It 
has always been—a mystery x 

“It was the beginning of the 
struggle.” he said. “I came here, 
you know—don’t you know? — out 
of poverty to take possession of my 
kingdom—that was what I thought. 
I found myself instead at the be- 





ginning of a dreary battle. I was 
not fit for it, to begin with. Do you 


remember the old knights had to 
prepare themselves for their chivalry 
with fasting, and watching of arms, 
and all that—folly———” A gleam of 
self-derision went over his face, and 
yet it was deadly serious underneath. 

“It was no folly,” she said. 

“Oh, do you think I don’t know 
that? Tho devil laughs in me, now 
and then, but I don’t mean it. Oona 
—let me call you Oona, now, if never 
again—I had neither watched nor 
prayed——” 

He made a pause, looking at her 
pitifully ; and she, drawn, she knew 
not how, answered, with tears in her 
eyes, ‘I have heard that you—had 
strayed —-—” 

“That means accidentally, inno- 
cently,” he said. “It was not so. I had 
thought only of myself: when I was 
caught in the grip of a will stronger 
than mine, unprepared. There was 
set before me—no, not good and evil 
as in the books, but subjection to 
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one—who cared neither for good nor 


evil. Iwas bidden to give up my own 
will. I who had cared for nothing 


else : to give up even such good as was 
inme. Iwas not cruel. I cared no- 
thing sbout worldly advantages ; but 
these were henceforward to be the rule 
of my life—pleasant, was it not?” he 
said, with a laugh, “to a man who 
expected to be the master—of every- 
thing round.” 

At the sound of his laugh, which 
was harsh and wild, Hamish, raising 
himself so as to catch the eye of his 
mistress, gave her a questioning, 
anxious look. Oona was very pale, 
but she made an impatient gesture 
with her hand to her humble guardian. 
She was not herself at ease ; an agon- 
ising doubt lest Walter’s mind should 
have given way had taken possession 
of her. She answered him as calmly 
as she could, but with a tremor in her 
voice, “ Who could ask that, Lord 
Erradeen? Oh no, no—you have been 
deceived.” 

“You ask me who? you who gave 
me your hand—your hand that was 
like snow—that had never done but 
kindness all your life—and saved me 
—so that I defied him. And you ask 
me who?” 

He put out his hand as he spoke 
and touched hers as it lay in her lap. 
His face was full of emotion, working 
and quivering. ‘ Give it to me, Oona! 
—will you give it to me? Iam not 
worthy that you should touch me. It 
has been said to me that you would 
turn from me—ah, with disgust !—if 
you knew. And I want you to know 
everything. For you gave it then with- 


out pausing to think. Oona! If am 
going to tell you everything. Give it 


tome,” he said, holding out his hands 
one over the other to receive and clasp 
hers, his eyes moist, his lips appealing 
with a quivering smile of entreaty. 
And how may it be told what was in 
Oona’s heart? Her whole being was 
moved through and through with ten- 
derness, wonder, pity. Her hand 
seemed to move of itself towards him. 
The impulse was upon her almost too 
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strong to be resisted, to throw her 
arms round him, like a mother with 
a child—to identify herself with him 
whatever might follow. The womanly 
instinct that held her back—-that kept 
all these impulses in check and re- 
strained the heart that seemed leaping 
out of her bosom towards this man 
whom she loved in spite of herself, 
and who had need of her, most sacred 
of all claims—was like a frame of iron 
round her, against which she strug- 
gled but from which she could not 
get free. Tears filled her eyes—she 
clasped her hands together in an in- 
voluntary appeal. ‘“ What can I do? 
What can I do?” she cried. 

“You shall hear all,” said he. “I 
have tried everything before coming 
back to that which I always knew 
was my only hope. I fled away after 
that night. Do you remember?” 
(She almost smiled at this, for she 
remembered far better than he, and 
the wonder and despair of it, and his 
boat going away over the silent loch, 
and his face eager to be gone, and she 
indignant, astonished, feeling that her 
life went with him; but of all this he 
knew nothing.) “I fled—thinking I 
could escape and forget. There seemed 
no better way. There was no one to 
help me, only to mar and waste—what 
was all wasted and spoilt already. I 
want to tell you everything,” he said 
faltering, drooping his head, with- 
drawing his eyes from her, “but I 
have not the courage—you would not 
understand me. Nothing that you 
could imagine could reach to a hun- 
dredth part of the evil I have known.” 
He covered his face with his hands. 
The bitterness of the confession he 
dared not maxe seemed to stifle his 
voice and every hope. 

And Oona’s heart quivered and beat 
against the strong bondage that held 
it in, and her hands fluttered with 
longing to clasp him and console him. 
What woman can bear to hear out 
such a confession, not to interrupt it 
with pardon, with absolution, with cries 
to bring forth the fairest robe? She 
touched his head with her hands for a 


moment, a trembling touch upon his 
hair, and said, “‘God forgive you. God 
will forgive you,” with a voice almost 
choked with tears. 

He raised his head and looked at 
her with an eager cry. “1 want— 
not forgiveness. I want life,” he 
cried, “life, new (life. I want to be 
born again. Is not that in the Bible? 
To be born again, to begin again from 
the beginning, everything new. Help 
me, Oona! I am not thinking of the 
past. It is xow I am thinking of. I 
am not thinking of forgiveness — 
punishment if you please, anything ! 
—but a new life. He knew man who 
said that,” Walter cried, raising his 
head. “What use is it to me to 
forgive me? I want to be born again.” 

When he thus delivered himself of 
his exceeding bitter cry, this woman 
too, like his mother, answered him 
with a shining face, with eyes swim- 
ming in tears, and brilliant with ce- 
lestial certainty. She put out her 
hands to him without a moment’s 
hesitation, and grasped his and 
smiled. 

“Oh, that is all provided for!” she 
said. “ Yes, He knew! It is all ready 
for you—waiting—waiting. Don't 
you know our Lord stands at the 
door and knocks, till you are ready 
to let Him in? And now you are ready. 
There is nothing more.” 

He received the soft hands within 
his with feelings indescribable, at such 
a height of emotion that all the lesser 
shades and degrees were lost. He 
twined her fingers among his own, 
clasping them with an entire appro- 
priation. 

“Oona,” he said, “the house is 
yours, and all in it. Open the door 
to your Lord, whom I am not worthy 
to come near—and to everything that 
is good. It is yours to do it. Open 
the door !”’ 

They had forgotten Hamish who sat 
behind, pulling his long, even strokes, 
with his anxious shaggy countenance 
fixed like that of a faithful dog upon 
his mistress, whom he had to guard. 
He saw the two heads draw very close 
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together, and the of the 
voices. 

“What will she be saying to him? 
She will be winning him out of yon 
transport. She will be puttin’ peace 
in his hairt. She has a voice that 
would wile the bird from the tree,” 
said Hamish to himself. ‘“ But oh 
hon!—my bonnie Miss Oona,” Hamish 
cried aloud. 

This disturbed them and made them 
conscious of the spectator, who was 
there with them, separate from all 
the world. Oona, with a woman’s 
readiness to throw her veil over and 
hide from the eye of day all that is 
too sacred for the vulgar gaze, raised 
her face, still quivering with tender 
and holy passion. 

“ Why do you say ‘oh hon!’ There 
is nothing to say ‘oh hon’ for, 
Hamish. No, no; but the other 
way.” 

Hamish looked across the young 
lord, whose head was bowed down 
still over Oona’s hands, which he 
held. The boatman gave him a glance 
in which there was doubt and trouble, 
and then raised his shaggy eyebrows, 
and addressed a look of entreaty and 
warning to the fair inspired face that 
hovered over Walter like a protect- 
ing angel. “Ye will not be doing 
the like of that,” he said, “ without 
thought ?” 

And all the time the boat swept on 
over the reflections in the water, by 
the low shore of the Isle of Rest, where 
death had easy landing, away among 
the feathery islets, all tufted brown 
and crimson to the water’s edge, where 
nothing but the wild life of the woods 
could find footing :—nothing near them 
but the one anxious, humble retainer, 
watching over Oona, for whom no one 
in heaven or earth, save himself, 
entertained any fear. He quickened 
those long strokes in the excitement 
of his soul, but neither did Walter 
take any account of where he was 
going, or Oona awake out of the ex- 
citement of the moment to think of 
the descent into common life which 
was so near. Hamish only, having 
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the entire conduct of them, hastened 
their progress back to ordinary exist- 
ence—if perhaps there might be some 
aid of reason and common judgment 
(as he said to himself) there, to see 
that the man was in his right senses 
before Oona should be bound for life. 
There was no excitement about the 
isle. It lay as calm in the sunshine 
as if nothing but peace had ever passed 
by that piece of solid earth, with its 
rocks and trees, that little human 
world amid the waters; every jagged 
edge of rock, every red-tinted tree 
against the background of tall firs, 
and the firs themselves in their dark 
motionless green, all shining inverted 
in the liquid clearness around. The two 
were still afloat, though their feet 
were on solid ground, and still apart 
from all the world, though the winding 
way led direct to the little centre of 
common life in which Oona was all in 
all. But they did not immediately 
ascend to that gentle height. They 
paused first on the little platform, 
from which Kinloch Houran was the 
chief object. One of those flying 
shadows that make the poetry of the 
hills was over it for a moment, arrested 
as by some consciousness of nature, 
while they stood and gazed. There 
Walter stood and told to Oona the 
story of Miss Milnathort, and how she 
had said that two, set upon all good 
things, would hold the secret in their 
hands. Two—and here were the 
two. It seemed to him that every 
cloud had fled from his soul from the 
moment when he felt her hands in his, 
and had bidden her “ open the door.” 
Oh, fling wide the door to the Christ 
who waits outside, the Anointed, the 
Deliverer of men : to peace and truth, 
that wait upon Him, and mercy and 
kindness, and love supreme that saves 
the world! Fling wide the doors! 
Not a bolt or bar but that soft hand 
shall unloose them, throw them 
wide, that the Lord may come in. 
Not a crevice or corner, or dark hiding- 
place of evil but shall open to the 
light. He said so standing there, 
holding her hand still, not only as a 
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lover caressing, protecting, holds the 
soft hand he loves, but as a man 
drowning will hold by the hand held 
out to save him, It was both to 
Walter. He told her, and it was 
true, that from the day when she 
had put it into his a year ago, he 
had never lost the consciousness that 
in this hand was his hope. 

Oona was penetrated by all these 
words to the depths of her heart. 
What girl could be told that in her 
hands was the saving of one she loved 
without such a movement of the soul 
to the highest heroism and devotion 
as raises human nature above itself ? 
Her soul seemed to soar, drawing his 
with it into heights above. She felt 
capable of everything—of the highest 
effort and the humblest service. That 
union of the spiritual being above his, 
and the human longing beneath, came 
back to her in all the joy of a permitted 
and befitting mood, She was his to 
raise him above all those soils of life 
of which he was sick and weary ; and 
his to sweep away the thorns and 
briars out of his path; to lead him 
and to serve him, to mingle her being 
in his life so that no one henceforward 
should think of Oona save of his 
second and helpmeet: yet so to 
guide his uncertain way as that it 
should henceforward follow the track 
of light by which the best of all ages 
has gone. Even to understand that 
office of glory and humility demands 
an enlightenment, such as those who 
do not love can never attain. To Oona 
it seemed that life itself became 
glorious in this service. It raised her 
above all earthly things. She looked 
at him with the pity of an angel, with 
something of the tenderness of a 
mother, with an identification and 
willingness to submit which was pure 
woman. All was justified to her—the 
love that she had given unsought, the 
service which she was willing and 
ready to give. 

He stopped before they had reached 
the height upon which stood home and 
the sweet and simple existence which 
embraced these mysteries without 


comprehending them. A darker 
shadow, a premonition of evil came 
over him. 

“And yet,” he said, “I have not 
told you all. I have something more 
still to say.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Wuar did there remain to say ? 

He had made his confession, which, 
after all, was no confession, and she 
had stopped his mouth with pardon. 
His cry for new life had overcome 
every reluctance in her. Her delicate 
reserve, the instinct that restrained 
her, had no more power after that. 
She had stood no longer behind any 
barrier—at that touch she had thrown 
her heart wide open and taken him 
within. 

“What more?” she said. 
can be no more.” 

“ Much more : and you were to hear 
all: not only the wretched folly into 
which I fled, to try if I could forget, 
but something meaner, nearer 
something for which you will despise 
me. Oh, do not smile; it is past 
smiling for you and me—for you as 
well as me now, Oona. God forgive 
me that have tangled your life in 
mine!” 

“What is it?” she said, giving him 
an open look of trust and confidence. 
**T am not afraid.” 

He was. Far worse than the general 
avowal of sins which she did not 
understand was the avowal he had to 
make of something which she could 
understand. He perceived that it 
would wound her to the heart—there 
was no thought now of Oona throwing 
him off. She had put her hand into 
his, and was ready to pour the fresh 
and spotless stream of her life into 
his. It would be no more possible 
for her to separate herself, to with- 
draw from him, whatever might 
happen. He perceived this with a 
keen pang of remorse, for the first 
time entering with all his heart into 
the soul of another, and understand- 
ing what it meant. She could not 
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now turn her back upon him, go away 
from him; and he was about to give 
her a sharp, profound, intolerable 
wound, 

“Oona,” he said, with great hu- 
mility, “it occurred to-day. I cannot 
tell whether you will be able to see 
why I did it, or how I did it. This 


” 


morning——” He paused here, feel- 
ing that the words hung in his 


throat and stifled him. ‘ This morn- 
ing—I went—and insulted Katie 
Williamson, and asked her to marry 
me.” 

She had been listening with her 
sweet look of pity and tenderness— 
sorry, sorry to the depths of her 
heart, for the evil he had done—sorry 
beyond tears ; but yet ready with her 
pardon, and not afraid. At the name 
of Katie Williamson there came up 
over her clear face the shadow of a 
cloud—not more than the shadow. 
When such words as these are said 
they are not to be understood all at 
once. But they woke in her a startled 
curiosity—a strange surprise. 

“This morning—it is still morn- 
ing,” she said, bewildered; “and 
Katie 3 

“Oona! you do not understand.” 





“No. I do not quite—understand. 
What is it? This morning? And 
Katie——” 


“T asked her this morning to join 
her land to my land and her money to 
my money: to be—my wife.” 

She drew her hand slowly out of 
his, looking at him with eyes that 
grew larger as they gazed. For some 
time she could not say a word, but 
only got paler and paler, and looked 
at him. 

“Then what place—have I !—what 
am—I?” she said, slowly. Afterwards 
a sudden flush lighted up her face. 
“She would not: and then you came 
—to me?” she said. 

A faint smile of pain came to her 
mouth. Walter had seen that look 
very recently before—when he told 
his mother why it was that he had 
sent for her. Was he capable of 
giving nothing but pain to those 
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he loved? If he had tried to ex- 
plain or apologise, it is doubtful 
whether Oona’s faculties, so suddenly 
and strangely strained, could have 
borne it. But he said nothing. What 
was there to say !—the fact which he 
had thus avowed was beyond explana- 
tion. He met her eyes for a moment, 
then drooped his head. There was 
nothing—nothing to be said. It was 
true. He had gone to another woman 
first, and then, when that failed, as a 
last resource had come to her. The 
anguish was so sharp that it brought 
that smile. It was incredible in the 
midst of her happiness. Her heart 
seemed wrung and crushed in some 
gigantic grasp. She looked at him 
with wondering, incredulous misery. 

“You thought then, I suppose,” 
she said, “ that one—was as good as 
another ?”’ 

“T did not do that, Oona; it is, 
perhaps, impossible that you should 
understand. I told you—I liad tried 
—every expedient: not daring to 
come to the one and only—the one, 
the only——” 

She waved her hand as if putting 
this aside, and stood for a moment 
looking out vaguely upon the loch— 
upon the sheen of the water, the castle 
lying darkly in shadow, the banks 
stretching upward and downward in 
reflection. They had been glorified a 
moment since in the new union ; now 
they were blurred over, and conveyed 
no meaning. Then she said, drearily— 

“ My mother—will wonder why we 
do not come in—” 

“ May I speak to her—at once? Let 
me speak.” 

“Oh no!” she cried. “ Say nothing 
—nothing! I could not bear it.” 

And then he seized upon her hand, 
the hand she had taken from him, and 
cried out— 

“You are not going to forsake me, 
Oona! You will not cast me away?” 

“T cannot,” she said very low, with 
her eyes upon the landscape, “I can- 
not!” Then, turning to him, “ You 
have my word, and I have but one 
word: only everything is changed. 
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Let us say no more of it just now. 
A little time—I must have a little 
time.” 

‘And she turned and walked before 
him to the house. They went in 
silence, not a word passing between 
them. Mysie, startled, came out to 
the door to ascertain who it could be 
who were preceded by the sound of 
footsteps only, not of voices. It was 
“no canny,” she said. And to think 
this was Miss Oona, whose cheerful 
voice always came home before her to 
warn the house that its pride and joy 
was approaching! Mysie, confounded, 
went to open the door of the drawing- 
room that her mistress might be made 
to share her uneasiness. 

“Tt will just be Miss Oona, mem, 
and my lord,” Mysie said, “ but very 
down, as if something had happened, 
and not saying a word.” 

“Bless me!” cried Mrs. Forrester. 
Her heart naturally leapt to the only 
source of danger that could affect 
her deeply. “It is not a mail day, 
Mysie,” she said; “there can be no 
ill news.” 

“The Lord be thanked for that!” 
Mysie said: and then stood aside to 
give admittance to those footsteps 
which came one after the other with- 
out any talking or cheerful note of 
sound. Mrs. Forrester rose to meet 
them with a certain anxiety, although 
her mind was at rest on the subject 
of the mails. It might be something 
wrong at Eaglescairn: it might 





“Dear me! what is the matter, 
Oona? You are white, as if you had 
seen a ghost,” she said, with a more 
tangible reason for her alarm. 

“T am quite well, mamma. Perhaps 
I may have seen a ghost—but nothing 
more,” she said with a half laugh. 
“ And here is Lord Erradeen whom we 
picked up, Hamish and I.” 

“And Lord Erradeen, you are just 
very whitefaced too,” cried Mrs. For- 
rester. ‘“ Bless me, I hope you have 
not both taken a chill. That will 
sometimes happen when the winter 
is wearing on, and ye are tempted out 
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on a fine morning with not enough of 
clothes. I have some cherry brandy 
in my private press, and I will just 
give you a little to bring back the 
blood to your cheeks: and come in 
to the fire. Dear me, Oona, do not 
shiver like that! and you not one 
that feels the cold. You have just 
taken a chill upon the water, though 
it is such a beautiful morning. And 
so you have got your mother with 
you, Lord Erradeen ¢” 

“She came yesterday. She was so 
fortunate as to meet—Miss Forrester.” 

It seemed to him a wrong against 
which he was ready to cry out to earth 
and heaven that he should have to 
call her by that formal name. He 
paused before he said it, and looked 
at her with passionate reproach in his 
eyes. And Oona saw the look, though 
her eyes were averted, and trembled, 
with what her mother took for cold. 

“You may be sure Oona was very 
content to be of use: and I hope now 
you have got her you will keep her, 
Lord Erradeen. It will be fine for 
your house and the servants, and all. 
to have a lady at Auchnasheen. There 
has not been a lady since the last lord 
but one, who married the last of the 
Gleneel family, a person that brought 
a great deal of property into the 
family. I remember her very well. 
They said she was not his first love, 
but she was a most creditable person, 
and well thought upon, and kind to the 
poor. We were saying to ourselves, 
Oona and me, that we would go up 
the loch to-morrow and call, if you are 
sure Mrs. Methven is rested from her 
journey, and will like to see such near 
neighbours.” 

* But, mother—” Oona said. 

“But what? There is no but, that 
I know of. You know that it was all 
settled between us. We thought 
to-day she would be tired, and want 
repose rather than company. But by to- 
morrow she would be rested,and willing 
to see what like persons we are in this 
place. That would be very natural. 
And Iam proud Oona was in the way, 
to take her across the loch. People 
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that come from flat countries where 
there is little water, they are sometimes 
a little timid of the loch, and in the 
dark too. But she will have got over 
all that by to-morrow, and to call will 
be a real pleasure. Did you mention, 
Oona, at Ellermore and other places 
that Mrs. Methven had arrived !—for 
everybody will be keen to see your 
mother, Lord Erradeen.” 

“Tt is very kind. She will rather 
see you than any one.” 

“ Hoots,” said Mrs. Forrester with 
a smile and a shake of her head, 
“that is just flattery; for we have 
very little in our power except good- 
will and kindness: but it will give 
me great pleasure to make your 
mother’s acquaintance, and if she likes 
mine that will be a double advantage. 
But you are not going away, Lord 
Erradeen? You have this moment 
come! and Mysie will be reckoning 
upon you for lunch, and I have no 
doubt a bird has been put to the fire. 
Well, I will not say a word, for Mrs. 
Methven’s sake, for no doubt she will 
be a little strange the first day or two. 
Oona, will you see that Hamish is 
ready? And we will have the pleasure 
of calling to-morrow,” Mrs. Forrester 
said, following to the door. Her easy 
smiles, the little movements of her 
hands, the fluttering of the pretty 
ribbons in her cap, added to the calm 
and tranquil stream of her talk so 
many additional details of the softest 
quietude of common life. She stood 
and looked after the young pair as 
they went down together to the beach, 
waving her hand to them when they 
turned towards her, as unconscious of 
any disturbing influence as were the 
trees that waved their branches too. 
Passion had never been in her little 
composed and cheerful world. By and 
by she felt the chill of the wind, and 
turned and went back to her fireside. 
“No doubt that winter is coming 
now,” she said to herself, “and no 
wonder if Oona, poor thing, was just 
frozen with the cold on the water. I 
wish she may not have taken a chill.”’ 
This was the greatest danger Mrs. 


Forrester anticipated, and she did not 
doubt that a hot drink when Oona went 
to bed would make all right. 

It was very strange to both of the 
young wayfarers to find themselves 
alone again in the fresh air and still- 
ness. Since the moment when they 
had landed in an ecstasy of union, 
until this moment when they went 
down again to the same spot, years 
might have passed for anything they 
knew. They did not seem to havea 
word to say to each other. Oona was 
a step or two in advance leading the 
way, while behind her came Walter, 
his head drooping, his courage gone, 
not even the despair in him which had 
given him a wild and fiery energy. 
Despair itself seemed hopeful in com- 
parison with this. He had risen into 
another life, come to fresh hopes, re- 
ceived beyond all expectation the help 
which he had sought for elsewhere in 
vain,: but which here alone he could 
ever find. And yet now the soul had 
gone out of it all, and he stood bewil- 
dered, deprived of any power to say 
or do. All through his other miseries 
there had been the thought of this, 
like a distant stronghold in which if 
he ever reached it there would be 
deliverance. If he ever reached it! 
and now he had reached it, but too 
late. Was it too late? He followed 
her helplessly, not able to think of 
anything he could say to her, though 
he had pleaded so eagerly, so earnestly, 
a little while ago. There comes a 
time after we have poured out our 
whole soul .in entreaties whether to 
God or man, when exhaustion over- 
powers the mind, and utterance is 
taken from us, and even desire seems 
to fail—not that what we long for is 
less to be desired, but that every effort 
is exhausted and a dreary discourage- 
ment has paralysed the soul. Walter 
felt not less, but more than ever, 
that in Oona was his every hope. But 
he was dumb and could say no more, 
following her with a weight upon his 
heart that allowed him no further pos- 
sibility, no power to raise either voice 
or hand. They walked thus as in a 
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mournful procession following the 
funeral of their brief joy, half way 
down the bank. Then Oona who was 
foremost paused for a moment looking 
out wistfully upon that familiar pro- 
spect, upon which she had looked all 
her life. The scene had changed, the 
sky had clouded over, as if in harmony 
with their minds; only over Kinloch 
Houran, a watery ray of sunshine, pene- 
trating through the quickly gathering 
clouds, threw a weird light. The 
ruinous walls stood out red under this 
gleam askance of the retreating sun. 
It was like an indication—a pointing 
out, to the executioner of some deadly 
harm or punishment, of the victim. 
Oona paused, and he behind her, 
vaguely turning as she turned, gazing 
at this strange significant light, which 
seemed to point out, “This is the 
spot ’—was that what was meant }— 
“the place to be destroyed.” 

“ Tt was in shadow a moment since,” 
Oona said, and her voice seemed to 
thrill the air that had been brooding 
over them in a heavy chill, as if un- 
der the same influence that made them 
voiceless. What did she mean? and 
why should she care 

“The shadow was better,” he said, 
but he did not know what he himself 
meant more than what she could mean. 

“Tt has come here,” said Oona, “ be- 
tween you and me. You said you 
insulted Katie. I cannot think that 
it was your meaning to—insult me.” 

“Insult—you /” his mind was so 
clear of that, and his own meaning in 
respect to the other so evident to him, 
that the dead quietude of his dis- 
couragement yielded to a momentary 
impatience. But how was he to make 
that clear? 

“No, I cannot think it. Whatever 
you meant, whether it was in levity, 
whether it was I do not believe 
that.” ; 

“Oona,” he cried, waking to the 
desperation of the position, “ will you 
give me up, after all we have said?” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“T will never now deny you what 
help I can give you, Lord Erradeen.” 
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He turned from her with a cry of 
bitterness. 

“Help without love is no help. 
Alms and pity will do nothing for me. 
It must be two—who are one.” 

She answered him with a faint 
laugh which was more bitter still ; but 
restrained the jest of pain which rose 
to her lips, something about three who 
could not be one. It was the impulse 
of keen anguish, but it would not 
have become a discussion that was as 
serious as life and death. 

“Tt is all a confusion,” she said ; 
“what to say or do I knownot. It is 
such a thing—as could not have been 
foreseen, Some would think it made 
me free, but I do not feel that I can 
ever be free.” She spoke without 
looking at him, gazing blankly out 
upon the landscape. “ You said it was 
no smiling matter to you or me—to 
you and me. Perhaps,” she interrupted 
herself as if a new light had come 
upon her, “that is the true meaning 
of what you say—two that are one ; 
but it is not the usual creed. Two 
for misery x 

“Oh not for misery, Oona! there 
is no misery for me where you are.” 

_ “Or—any other,” she said witha 
smile of unimaginable suffering, and 
ridicule, and indignation. 

He answered nothing. What could 
he say to defend himself? “If you 
could see into my heart,” he said 
after a time, “‘ you would understand. 
One who is in despair will clutch at 
anything. Can you imagine a man 
trying like a coward to escape the con- 
flict, rather than facing it,and bringing 
the woman he loved into it?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I can imagine 
that ; but not in the man who is me.” 
Then she moved away towards the 
beach, saying, “ Hamish is waiting,” 
with a sigh of weariness. 

“Oona,” said Walter, “you will 
give me your hand again before we 
part?” 

“ What does it matter if I give it 
or hold it back? It is yours whether 
I will or not. You should have told 
me before. J should have understood. 
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Oh, I am ashamed, ashamed ! to think 
of all I have said to you. How could 
you betray me first before you told 
me? Inthesame morning! It is more 
than a woman can bear!”’ she cried. 

Perhaps this outburst of passion 
relieved her, for she turned and held 
out her hand to him with a smile of 
pain which was heartrending. “ It 
did not seem like this when we 
landed,” she said. 

‘And it would not seem like this, 
oh, Oona! if you could see my heart,” 

She shook her head, looking at him 
all the while with that strange smile, 
and then drew away her hand and 
repeated, ‘‘Hamish is _ waiting.” 
Hamish in the background, standing 
up against the shining of the water, 
with his oar in his hand, waited with 
his anxious eyes upon his young lady, 
not knowing how it was. He would 
have pitched Lord Erradeen into the 
loch, or laid him at his feet with 
Highland passion, had she given him 
a sign. He held the boat for him 
instead to step in, with an anxious 
countenance. Love or hate, or mad- 


ness or good meaning, Hamish could 
not make out what it was, 


(To be continued.) 
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“To-morrow!” Walter said, “if JT 
can live till to-morrow in this 
suspense——”’ 

She waved her hand to him, and 
Hamish pushed off. And Oona stood 
as in a dream, seeing over again the 
scene which had been in her mind 
for so long—but changed. She had 
watched him go away before, eager to 
be gone, carrying her life with him 
without knowing it, without desiring 
it: he unaware of what he was doing, 
she watching surprised, bereaved of 
herself, innocently and unaware. How 
poignant had that parting been! But 
now it was different. He gazed back 
at her now, as she stood on the beach, 
leaving his life with her, all that was 
in him straining towards her, gazing 
till they were each to the other but 
a speck in the distance. Two that 
were one! Qh, not perhaps for mutual 
joy, not for the happiness that love 
on the surface seems to mean—rather 
for the burden, the disappointment, 
the shame. She waved her hand once 
more over the cold water, and then 
turned away. Till to-morrow—* if 
I can live till to-morrow’’—as he 
had said. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Prime Minister made an an- 
nouncement at the Guildhall which 
was received with coldness by the 
audience present, but had been ex- 
pected by the country. “ We have 
reached another stage,” he said, “:in 
the progress of our work in Egypt; 
and it is the progress of our work and 
that alone that determined the con- 
tinuance of our armed force. We are 
about to withdraw—the order has been 
given — the operation of the British 
force, and that withdrawal will in- 
clude the evacuation of Cairo. It will 
lighten the burden imposed upon 
Egyptian finances. It will offer a 
new testimony to the world that we 
have been in earnest in the declara- 
tions we have repeatedly made ; and, 
finally, I may say, that that with- 
drawal from a large portion of the 
country of the display of a British 
force will leave, as we trust, a free 
and open field and the power of a fair 
experiment to the Government of 
Egypt in the new career which, as we 
trust, may have been opened to its 
future fortunes.” 

In Egypt itself the information so 
authoritatively given was received 
with general satisfaction, because it 
is felt that the key to the mainte- 
nance of order is in the relief of the 
treasury, and the treasury will be 
very sensibly relieved by the cessa- 
tion of a payment of 4/. per month 
per man to a force of 3,700 men. 
If this force is removed—an opera- 
tion that was to be completed towards 
the beginning of the year—the 3,000 
who would still remain were to be con- 
centrated at Alexandria, A further 
reduction would probably follow with- 
out any great delay, since Sir Evelyn 
Baring assures Lord Granville that the 
moral effect “of a force considerably 
smaller than that proposed will of itself 


in all probability suffice to insure the 
tranquillity of the country.” 

Events have unfortunately occurred 
that for the moment seem to make this 
conditional. If the prospect in Egypt 
proper is brighter, fresh trouble has 
arisen in the Soudan. It is of little 
avail to lighten the financial burdens 
elsewhere, so long as this unfortunate 
possession (in spite of having a budget 
of its own) draws on the finances of 
Egypt. The Soudan was the scene of 
Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition of 1870, 
and of Colonel Gordon’s operations in 
1874. Its area is enormous, being 
some 1,650 miles from north to south, 
and 1,200 to 1,400 miles from east to 
west. The two main divisions of the 
population are Arab and Negro, but 
there is an infinite number of sub- 
divisions into tribes within tribes, 
some sedentary, others nomad. They 
are all alike in their ignorance, super- 
stition, and fanaticism, and hence 
spiritual leaders arise from time to 
time whose influence over them is said 
to be unbounded. The Egyptian mis- 
rule is described by the English officer, 
who reported on the Soudan, as 
atrocious, The tribute is so heavy as 
to be a constant incitement to slave- 
dealing and to revolt. To collect the 
tribute Bashi-Bazouks are employed, 
mostly swaggering bullies, robbing, 
plundering, maltreating the people 
with impunity, and robbing, on their 
own account, an amount equal to that 
which reaches the treasury. As soldiers 
they are valueless, having no discipline 
and little courage. The annexation 
of this region was an idea of Mehemet 
Ali’s. With the laudable motive of 
putting an end to anarchy, he sent a 
force to introduce the benefits of 
regular government. The force met 
with disaster (1819), and the disaster 
was the omen of what has followed 
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ever since. Three years ago there 
arose « Mahdi or False Prophet, who 
inflamed the minds of the population 
in large districts, and large bands 
went into the field, with varying 
fortunes which we need not follow. 
On April 29, this year, General Hicks, 
the commander appointed by the 
Egyptian Government, won what was 
supposed at the time to be a decisive 
victory over the troops of the Mahdi, 
500 of the enemy having been killed, 
including their general and several 
chiefs. In the summer, however, new 
troubles arose, and on September 8, 
General Hicks set out from Khartoum 
with his force of 11,000 men, includ- 
ing, oddly enough, Arabi’s old regi- 
ment that had fought against us at 
Tel-el-Kebir. Nothing was heard of 
them for more than thirty days. To- 
wards the end of October disquieting 
rumours reached Cairo, Thena couple 
of days later news came that Hicks 
Pasha, after a march of nearly a 
thousand miles from the Red Sea into 
the interior, had dispersed the hostile 
bands to the number of 30,000 men. 
The intelligence soon began to be 
doubted. Meanwhile, there were re- 
ports of an insurrection at Souakim, 
followed by the murder of the British 
Consul, and all sorts of sinister ru- 
mours were in the air. Unfortunately 
they proved to be true. The Egyptian 
force, after an engagement that is 
said to have lasted for three days, 
from the 3rd to the 5th of November, 
was completely annihilated, only one 
man surviving. The Mahdi is said to 
have brought !more than a quarter of 
a million of men into the field. It 
is inevitable that this catastrophe 
should influence public opinion on our 
position in Egypt. Lord Salisbury at 
once sounded the note on the evening 
of the day on which the fatal news 
arrived. “To-morrow morning,” he 
said, “the idea of withdrawing Eng- 
lish force will have vanished like an 
unwholesome dream.” We are told 
that the Soudan will be in a blaze; 
that unless the Mahdi is checked in 
the Soudan itself, there is no power 
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that will keep his aggressive influence 
out of Lower Egypt ; that the satur- 
nalia of the slave-dealers will be re- 
vived on an enormous scale. This is 
very plausible, and will tell on plat- 
forms. But the alternative must be 
considered too, and the assumptions 
carefully examined. What is the evi- 
dence that the Mahdi will push down 
into Lower Egypt, or that he could 
keep his irregular bands together if 
he did? Has the Egyptian Govern- 
ment succeeded in stopping the slave- 
dealers as it is, or has it not rather 
by its taxation fostered that hateful 
way of raising money to meet taxa- 
tion? If we encourage the Egyptian 
Government to persist in its claims 
in the Soudan, are we going to ac- 
quiesce, to aid and abet, in the con- 
tinuance of Egyptian misrule? If 
not, are we going to take in hand 
the construction of a decent adminis- 
tration, and the responsibility for its 
decent working, over this vast terri- 
tory, which would take us a couple of 
thousand miles south of the Mediter- 
ranean? These are considerations 
that will present themselves with 
increasing force as the nature of 
what has happened and of the country 
where it has happened comes to be 
better understood. The cardinal facts 
are summed up by Colonel Stewart in 
the following paragraph :— 

“Tt is generally acknowledged that 
the Soudan is, and has for many years 
been, a source of loss to the Egyptian 
Government. ... Putting, however, 
the financial view of the question 
aside, I am firmly convinced that the 
Egyptians are quite unfit in every 
way to undertake such a trust as the 
government of so vast a country with 
a view to its welfare, and that both 
for their own sake and that of the 
people they try to rule it would be 
advisable to abandon large portions 
of it.” (Report on Soudan, Egypt, 
No. 11. C—3670.) 

Whatever might have been the issue 
of the expedition, policy would seem 
to suggest the withdrawal of Egypt 
from the Soudan and her acquisi- 




















tions in that region. Lord Dufferin, 
however, believes that Egypt can 
hardly be expected to acquiesce in such 
a policy. ‘ Possessing the lower 
ranges of the Nile, she is naturally 
inclined to claim dominion along its 
entire course; and when it is remem- 
bered that the territories in question, 
if properly developed, are capable of 
producing inexhaustible supplies of 
sugar and cotton, we cannot be sur- 
prised at her unwillingness to abandon 
them.” The “proper development,” 
however, seems so extremely remote 
that it might almost as well be left out 
of the account. 


Another question connected with the 
land of the Nile has again engaged 
public attention. M. de Lesseps has 
been making a progress through Eng- 
land, and his reception has been cor- 
dial enough to satisfy so much of 
vanity as may remain to a mortal in 
his seventy-ninth year. The English 
are the most good-natured people in 
the world when they choose, and in 
towns where only a few months ago the 
very name of M. de Lesseps raised a 
storm, he has had banquets, receptions, 
addresses, and compliments to his 
heart’s content. Whether the end of 
it all will be something satisfactory 
at once tothe shareholders and to the 
British shipowners may even now be 
doubted. M. Charles de Lesseps is 
a harder and less accessible person 
than his father, and he has not gone 
so far towards meeting the require- 
ments of his chief customers as some 
of them expected. Still, however, it 
is clear that the rejection of the 
bargain of last summer has had a 
good effect, and that the English 
Government have been well advised in 
standing aloof until the shipowners 
have had an opportunity of seeing 
what they can do for themselves 
with M. de Lesseps and his com- 
pany. Already, it is evident that 
better terms than those of the Pro- 
visional Agreement are to be had. 
The two great questions, apart from 
the improvement of the canal (whether 
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by widening, or doubling, .or both), 
aifect the transit dues and the 
voice of the British customer in the 
administration and control. On the 
former point an advance has been 
made, for whereas by the Provisional 
Agreement no reduction of transit 
dues was to take place until profits 
reached 25 per cent.,and then were 
only to fall half a franc with each rise 
first of 24 and then of 3 per cent. in 
the profits, M. de Lesseps now allows 
that of the amount of dividend over 20 
per cent.—a point of prosperity now 
reached—one-half must go to the re- 
duction of dues until they reach five 
francs per ton. On the latter point, M. 
de Lesseps proposes that a consultative 
committee, nominated by British ship- 
owners, should sit in London, and be 
in constant relations with the Board 
in Paris. They might go to Paris, 
from time to time, to take part in the 
deliberations of the Board, or M. de 
Lesseps might come to them. It is 
commonly understood, moreover, that 
a British officer is to be the superin- 
tendent of navigation over the canal 
itself. It is true that this does not 
gives us a controlling power over the 
canal, and this may be annoying 
enough, but the annoyance is the 
penalty that we pay for our unlucky 
refusal to make the canal ourselves in 
the first instance. As things stand, 
it is impossible for us, however morti- 
fied we may be, to press one atom 
beyond what is legitimate against the 
rights of those small investors of 
whom M. de Lesseps so often made 
mention, who number more than a 
million individuals, “‘ whose fortunes, 
or a part thereof, depend on respect for 
the rights of M. de Lesseps and the 
soundness of his undertakings.’’ This 
is a point that can never be overlooked, 
or its importance underrated. It is 
true enough that while the French 
nation contributed some 6,000,000/ 
towards the making of the canal, the 
Egyptian people paid down in money, 
or money’s worth, 10,000,000/7. Egypt, 
receives 15 per cent. of the net revenue 
of the company, in consideration of 











having given the concession, the land, 
and 65 per cent. of the outlay. When 
all allowance, however, is made for 
these concessions, a legal right re- 
mains a legal right, and no com- 
munity in the world has so lively 
an interest as we have in scrupulous 
adherence to these rights, because 
no other community has such enormous 
investments in the good faith of 
financial transactions all over the 
habitable globe. 


The hopes that had been enter- 
tained in many quarters that the 
French Chamber would overthrow the 
Ministers who had brought the country 
to the verge of a war with China, 
were not fulfilled. After a debate in 
which neither side can be said to have 
eut a brilliant figure, the Ministry 
won the division by a majority of 
more than two to one. Among the 
circumstances that contributed to swell 
the majority was the reading of a 
telegram from China, which M,. Ferry 
gave his hearers to understand was a 
disavowal by the Chinese Government 
of their ambassador in Paris. If the 
story had been true, it would no doubt 
have been justly regarded as tending 
to vindicate the attitude of the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. But on 
the face of it, the alleged message was 
in no sense a disavowal of the Marquis 
T’seng by the Chinese Government, 
and it very soon appeared that there 
had been no disavowal at all by any 
one. M. Ferry had been ignominiously 
imposed upon, and had in turn been 
the means of imposing on the Chamber. 
The incident was unfortunate, and may 
have had some effect later in putting into 
the chair of the committee for examin- 
ing the vote of credit a member who, 
if not actively and immovably hostile 
to the Chinese policy of M. Ferry, is 
at least sceptical. That is in fact 
the mind of the Chamber, apart 
from the eddies and currents of 
personal combination. The French 
deputies are not as a whole well- 
informed men; commerce has not 
given them the same wide and tolerably 
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correct knowledge of the remote world 
as would be found among the great 
traders of all kinds who have seats in 
our own House of Commons; and they 
have not well gauged the extent of 
the enterprise to which they may at 
any moment find themselves committed. 
After all, the scene has its compensa- 
tions. It looks as if the Chamber were 
at last inclined to support a Govern- 
ment as such, and for the first time a 
Ministry has weathered a grave storm. 
We may wish that the occasion had 
been a more auspicious one, but per- 
haps the Chamber that has just given 
a Government a majority in a doubtful 
cause, may be on the way to learning 
how to do the same when the cause is 
better. Mommsen, in his history, quotes 
the saying of Cato the Elder, that the 
Celts mainly pursue two things, fight- 
ing and esprit, and he finds in this the 
explanation of what he is pleased to call 
“the historical fact that the Celts have 
shaken all states and founded none.” 
Perhaps this illustrious member of the 
rival race that pursues fighting with- 
out esprit, has found out since his 
collision with the irascibility of Prince 
Bismarck, that a barrack is not after all 
the highest model for a state. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that 
the serious minds in French politics 
are more alive than they were to the 
necessities of union and of govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, as M. Waddington 
well said in his speech at the Guildhall, 
“It is a great experiment which 
France is going through at present— 
and when I use the word experiment 
it is not in the least because I doubt 
the final result, in which I have firm 
confidence, but I use the word because 
in the life of a great nation thirteen 
years are as a day, and I often wonder 
at the criticisms which are directed 
against the errors that may have been 
committed by the French Republic, 
when I remember that the liberties of 
England have been the growth of two 
or three hundred years of struggle 
and strife.” And this it is well for 
Englishmen to bear in mind. The 
French Government is acting im- 
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prudently enough—immorally enough, 
if we choose to use the language 
of Mid-Lothian—but not either more 
imprudently or more immorally than 
the English Government did, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the con- 
stituencies at the last election, in 
Cyprus, Afghanistan, and Zululand. 
It is only too possible that their im- 
prudence may bring them into col- 
lision with Great Britain, for they 
are making vexatious little attempts 
to assert or acquire rights in various 
parts of the world which can be of 
little advantage to themselves, and 
yet} may be of great disadvantage 
both to the useful commerce of 
our own country, and to the in- 
habitants of the districts concerned. 
In all this, the time may come one 
of these days when it may be im- 
perative on us to withstand France to 
the face. But that is no justification 
of the carping criticism which so many 
English journals, from the Times 
downwards, lavish on the one popular 
Government on the Continent of 
Kurope. This criticism becomes really 
fatuous, when an election address by 
an eminent political economist, recapi- 
tulating the errors of the Government 
in finances, public works, railway ad- 
ministration, and the like, is made a 
text for prophecies of the approaching 
fall of the Republic. M. Scherer’s 
papers on the vices of democracy are 
also put to the same purpose. It 
would be just as sensible for a French 
journalist to insist that English in- 
stitutions are in a very bad way, be- 
cause the late Mr. Greg warned us of 
our rocks ahead, or Lord Grey writes 
a letter once a month to the 7imes to 
show that Mr. Gladstone is breaking 
up the Empire. 

While French statesmen have 
drifted into a policy in the East that 
can only weaken France in Europe, 
Prince Bismarck, if it is he, seems 
oddly enough to have chosen this 
moment to remind them of their 
foolishness by new provocations. The 
word has been passed to his news- 
papers to resume the language of 
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menace, and the Nord-deutsche and 
the Kélnische Zeitung have been omi- 
nously taxing the French journalists 
with “their untiring activity in seek- 
ing for fresh material to increase the 
hatred between Germany and France.” 
If the talk of an official press has any 
significance, this would be alarming 
enough. The visit of the Crown 
Prince to the King of Spain, whom 
the Parisian crowd hissed, and to 
whom the French Ministers behaved 
a little sulkily, has pricked French 
susceptibility. It is regarded as part 
of a great plot for humiliating and 
alarming the Republic. “ All the news- 
papers in Europe are against us,” the 
French say. “In Germany the press 
preaches an industrial war against us. 
It proclaims that our products are 
either of inferior quality or not equal 
to sample. In England it is affirmed 
that France cannot be allowed to open 
up fresh outlets in foreign parts. In 
Italy the Government papers accuse 
us of preparing an invasion. In Spain 
the Royalist and Ministerial papers, 
not content with attacking us, stoop 
to downright insult. Even the Chi- 
nese press has a kick at us. In Bel- 
gium the King, making a speech to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
national independence, received re- 
presentatives from every nation in 
Europe except France, who took Ant- 
werp for Belgium.” 

All that is very true, though if this 
were the time for it we might remind 
our neighbours that no journals are 
written in so malignant a vein as one 
or two that are published in Paris, 
Statesmen, however, might be ex- 
pected to feel a responsibility that 
does not weigh on the journalist, and 
it is difficult to see what serious 
motive or intention underlies this 
sourde crusade against France, unless 
it be one which is almost too serious 
to be put into words. On the whole, 
it may be wisest to regard what is 
going on less as a plot than a kind of 
rough practical joke in high latitudes, 
a specimen of German horseplay. But 
it is not the horseplay of great states- 








men, A great statesman in our days 
can only be one who works to lay the 
foundations of peace; not perpetual 
peace—that is a dream—but peace for 
a generation. Not peace but war, and 
war within the generation, is being 
prepared by these provocatives and 
recriminations — as surely as Jena 


followed Rossbach. 


The prospects of the approaching 
session are not made brighter by what 
happened at Derry at the beginning 
of the present month. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin—a rhetorical but 
by no means an incendiary personage 
—visited that town, for the purpose of 
delivering a lecture there on the fran- 
chise. The Orangemen, however, led 
by some of the gentry, including an 
officer bearing Her Majesty’s commis- 
sion, stormed the Corporation Hall, 
shots were fired, persons in the crowd 
were wounded, and the Lord Mayor 
was compelled to deliver his lecture 
elsewhere. The Corporation had given 
the requisite assent for the use of the 
hall by the Lord Mayor, and he was 
in every respect fully within his legal 
rights. The Orangemen make no pre- 
tence of having a show of legal jus- 
tification for their riotous action. 
With a perversity that is character- 
istic of their land, they say that Mr. 
Gladstone reproached them with their 
tardiness in coming forward on be- 
half of law and order—and then they 
proceed to act as if this reproach 
were effaced by lawless and violent in- 
terference with the peaceful exercise 
of his rights by a fellow-citizen whose 
views and convictions they did not 
happen to approve. The authorities, 
whether of Derry or at Dublin Castle, 
are now charged by the Nationalists 
with neglect of duty in permitting the 
Orangemen to post placards calculated 
to cause a breach of the peace; in 
permitting organised bodies of armed 
men to seize by force the Town Hall 
which had been granted by the owners 
to the promoters of the lectures; in 
allowing the same men to make 
speeches in the hall calculated to pro- 
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voke a breach of the peace. In short, 
as they allege, the forces of the Crown 
were used to protect the Orange fac- 
tion in an illegal interference with 
the exercise by political rivals of their 
undisputed political rights. Against 
this, the Orangemen have nothing 
better to urge than that the Lord 
Mayor’s lecture on the franchise was 
a form of “ veiled rebellion ;” that it 
was part of a plot for the wanton 
invasion of a peaceful province by 
seditious incendiaries ; and that there- 
fore the self-styled Loyalists had a 
moral, if not exactly a legal right, to 
prevent the lecture by violence. The 
Nationalists—so it is said by their 
enemies—were making their ap- 
proaches with studious art, “the 
utmost care being taken to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities and pre- 
judices of the Ulster Protestants, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, by 
any frank avowal of such sentiments 
and principles as they freely expressed 
in the other provinces, but knew 
would be distasteful in the north. 
They spoke, therefore, with reserve 
and caution, keeping Home Rule and 
the National League in the back- 
ground, and putting other topics in 
the front of their programme. But 
their purpose was quickly frustrated 
by the shrewd intelligence of the 
Ulster Loyalists, who were aroused 
as one man to defeat the scheme and 
repel the emissaries of disaffection 
and disorder.” 

Only in Ireland could such argu- 
mentation pass muster. It does not 
require much “shrewdness” to dis- 
cover that Mr. Parnell would like to 
win Ulster seats for Home Rule candi- 
dates, but it is a new doctrine that an 
English citizen may not speak even 
with “reserve and caution ” in Ulster, 
because he speaks with less reserve 
and caution in Munster. Such talk is as 
childish as it isimpudent. In Glasgow 
the Orangemen begged the Lord Pro- 
vost not to allow a Nationalist gather- 
ing in the City Hall. The Lord 
Provost replied, as would be expected 
anywhere on this side of St. George’s 
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Channel, that, so long as the Nation- 
alists neither said nor did anything 
illegal, he should protect them in the 
exercise of their rights of free speech 
and public meeting. Of course it is 
perfectly clear to any mind capable of 
an impartial judgment, that if the 
Lord Mayor ought to have been in- 
terfered with, the interference could 
only rightly come from the authorities ; 
that everybody concerned in the storm- 
ing of the hall was engaged in a law- 
less act; and that any magistrate 
taking direct or indirect part in it 
should be removed as promptly as 
may be from the Commission of the 
Peace. If the Lord Mayor was going 
to talk sedition, or do anything else 
that was unlawful, that was a matter 
for the executive. 

It is worth while to recall an in- 
cident that happened in 1837. Colonel 
Verner was present at an election 
dinner, where one of the toasts was 
“The Battle of the Diamond.” The 
Under-Secretary of that day, the ever- 
lamented Drummond, wrote to ask 
him whether it was possible that he 
had been thus a party to the commemo- 
ration of a lawless and most disgraceful 
conflict in which much of the blood of 
his fellow-subjects had been spilt, and 
the immediate consequence of which 
was to place that part of the country 
at the mercy of an ungovernable mob. 
That was Drummond’s plain question 
to Colonel Verner. The Orange grandee 
declined, with more or less of subter- 
fuge, to answer. Lord Morpeth then 
wrote to him a letter, some portion of 
which is apt to the present case :— 


“On account of the long-continued and 
bitter animosities springing from religious 
differences, which have disturbed the good 
order of society, and led to the most lament- 
able consequences, especially in the county of 
Armagh, the Legislature has declared certain 
acts to be penal in Ireland, which, in other 
parts of the empire, are not only not punish- 
able, but not blamable, because perfectly 
harmless. If an assemblage of persons, even 
less in number than those who were po 
at the election dinner in question, should walk 
in procession through the streets, bearing 
party emblems or playing party tunes, they 
would thereby subject themselves to the 
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punishment of the law ; and it may be known 
to you, that many have suffered imprisonment, 
and manyjare at this moment amenable to the 
law, for no greater offence. 

“The peasant thus offending is, in his 
Excellency’s opinion, less culpable than the 
man of station and education who, on an 
occasion to which publicity is given through 
the public press, celebrates a lawless action 
arising out of the civil discords of his country, 
in which the lives of many of his countrymen 
were lost, as an event the remembrance of 
which it is desirable to perpetuate with honour. 

‘*The former offends against a positive 
enactment ; the latter, keeping within the 
letter, violates the spirit of the law, counter- 
acts the object and intention of the Legislature, 
and thwarts the exertions of the Government 
to carry them into effect.” 


Colonel Verner was removed from 
the Commission of the Peace, and his 
name was struck out of the list of 
Deputy-Lieutenants for Tyrone. If 
anybody will be at the trouble to 
compare Colonel Verner’s toast with 
the speeches made in the Corporation 
Hall and elsewhere by the Orange 
magistrates of to-day, he will not be ° 
in much doubt as to the action which 
Lord Spencer will by and by feel 
himself bound to take in respect of 
them. 

Another transaction of an ap- 
parently similar kind opens a some- 
what less simple set of considerations. 
The Nationalists had announced a 
meeting at Garrison, in the county of 
Fermanagh. The Orangemen retorted 
by an announcement of a counter de- 
monstration on the same day and at 
the same place. It was palpable that 
a collision would take place, and the 
question for the Irish Executive was 
whether they should trust to the 
police and soldiery to prevent a riot, 
or should prohibit the meeting from 
which a riot was reasonably to be an- 
ticipated. The latter course was 
adopted, and the meetings were pro- 
claimed. The Nationalists attended 
to the number of between three and 
four thousand, but after hearing the 
proclamation read, Mr. O’Brien, the 
member for Mallow, asked the people 
to disperse, and they did so. The 
Orangemen stayed away in obedience 
to a notice from the Grand Lodge of the 
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county, couched in characteristic terms, 
to the effect that “the Government 
having, for the time at least, resumed 
its function of maintaining order, 
and having announced its determina- 
tion to stop the rebel meeting, we 
hereby call on our brethren to obey 
the law and return home.” ‘The 
National League, on the other hand, 
denounce the suppression of their 
meeting as “a weak surrender to out- 
rage, violence, and open incitement to 
murder and civil war, and as the ac 
ceptance by the Irish authorities of 
the dictation of a faction which relies 
upon violence as the only weapon 
- against a legal and constitutional agi- 
tation.” On the whole it can hardly be 
held that the Crimes Act was designed 
to enable meetings to be suppressed, 
unless there was good reason to believe 
that such language of intimidation 
would be used as would be likely to be 
followed by crime and outrage. In 
the case of the Garrison meeting, it 
was too true that outrage would be 
likely to follow the speeches, but then 
the outrage would have been perpe- 
trated not in pursuance of the lan- 
guage of the speakers, but in protest 
against it. Mr. O’Brien or anybody 
else has a right to call a meeting and 
to try to persuade all who choose to 
come to it that it would be a good 
thing to repeal a certain Act of Par- 
liament. The Crimes Act was meant 
to stop the exercise of this right, if 
it led or was likely to lead to acts of 
violence and terrorism among the per- 
sons affected and influenced. It was 
not meant to enable those who hold 
one set of opinions about 39 & 40 
Geo, IIL, c. 67. to prevent anything 
being said against it by people who hold 
another set of opinions, whether in 
Fermanagh or anywhere else. On the 
other hand, it is declared to be mere 
pedantry to hold that the civil magis- 
trate, aware that the public peace is 
about to be broken, should not prevent 
it. The answer to this is that no one 
doubts that the civil magistrate ought 
to preserve the peace, and if Lord 
Spencer can show that he could not 
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have preserved it at Garrison by the 
use of the armed force at his com- 
mand, and that he had legal powers 
for his proclamation, his action will 
be vindicated. If not, not. Mean- 
while, it is well for careful people to 
bear in mind that what is called rough 
or practical common sense is as much 
out of place in the interpretation of 
legalities as it is in metaphysics. Of 
one thing we may be sure, that the 
furious strife between the two Irish 
factions will find a horrid echo at 
Westminster, when the time comes. 
The attempt to blow up the tunnels 
of the Underground Railway, on the 
last day but one of last month, has 
been naturally taken to be the work 
of the desperadoes of one or other 
branch of the Fenian society. At 
Halifax two dynamiters are supposed 
to have been discovered, and there are 
stories of plots against Lord Lans- 
downe; while the Lord Chief Justice 
took his pleasure in the United States 
under the eyes of protective officers, 
and one judge at home here has been 
guarded by detectives during his long 
vacation. The evidence, stale and 
squalid as it is, at the trial of one 
Dublin Fenian for murdering another, 
recalls another small but intractable 
element of difficulty and disorder, The 
return of a Nationalist in the place 
of a Liberal at Limerick, emphasises 
the dissatisfaction of the population 
with their government. Of all this, 
we shall speedily hear more than 
enough, for we may already discern 
that in the coming session the assimi- 
lation of the Irish to the English 
franchise will be the burning question ; 
that it may lead to a breach in a 
powerful administration, to deep divi- 
sion in a great party, and to an appeal 
to the country, that might result in 
many surprises, and would certainly 
make important changes. It will be 
urged on the one hand that it is the 
most monstrous paradox to give in- 
creased power to classes and men who 
lose no opportunity of proving their 
intention to have something that you 
are intent on refusing; that it is a 
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farce to bestow votes on a popu- 


lation to which you refuse the 
right of possessing arms, On the 
other hand, it will be argued 


that the Union ought to be a real 
union ; that if political privileges are 
not bestowed with equal hand, the 
union is not real; that it is absurd to 
have an Irish representation in Par- 
liament which does not represent ; and 
that anyhow, the followers of Mr. 
Parnell will not be perceptibly more 
numerous under one franchise than 
another; in short, that unless Irish- 
men have the same voice in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the United 
Kingdom as Englishmen and Scotch- 
men, then Charles Fox was not far 
wrong when he described the whole 
scheme of the Lrish Union on its in- 
troduction to Parliament, as “ one of 
the most unequivocal attemps at es- 
tablishing the principles as well as the 
practice of despotism.” Any one can 
see how deep are the issues, and how 
little likely they are to be settled 
without severe strain in many direc- 
tions. And this is the key to the 
session, if a Franchise Bill is to be 
any portion of its programme, as is 
now on all sides confidently anti- 
cipated. 


There has been the full average 
of vacation oratory for an autumn 
month, Lord Salisbury made a strong 
speech at Reading, and Sir Charles 
Dilke made speeches both longer and 
stronger in Scotland. The former was, 
as usual, very finished in literary 
turn, and the latter, as usual, 
abounded in that firm, accurate, and 
extensive knowledge of what he is 
talking about, that has done so much 
to win for him his singular influence 
in the House of Commons, as a man 
armed at all points against all comers. 
Mr. Goschen, a statesman of vigorous 
but too critical judgment, has de- 
livered an address on the principle of 
laissez-faire and its rival principle of 
governmental intervention. You may 
carry either of them too far, he said, 
and each of them has its limits. But 
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what are the limits? On what method 
are we to seek them? The two closing 
chapters of Mill’s Political Economy 
deal with the erroneous interferences of 
government, and Mill gives a reasoned 
analysis of the conditions which make 
laissez-faire the general rule, and which 
at the same time indicate the cases 
of large exception. It is to be wished 
that Mr. Goschen, with his union of 
practical experience to a truly scien- 
tific intelligence, might one day work 
out the subject on a fuller scale and 
with a more precise elucidation and 
definition of principles than he found 
possible at Edinburgh. In another 
speech which he made in the same 
city, in the region of party and personal 
politics, Mr. Goschen said many judi- 
cious and interesting things. Perhaps 
he does not always sufliciently remem- 
ber, what Mr. Forster, for instance, 
never forgets, that after all the vital 
attraction of political oratory is that it 
should point to business, There are 
three interpretations put upon the 
oracular saying that the first re- 
quisite of the great speaker is action, 
the second is action, and the third 
is action. What did Demosthenes in- 
tend? Some hold that he meant 
gesticulation ; others that he was in- 
sisting on the impression of the 
orator’s character and conduct on the 
moral sensibility of his audience ; others 
again, that he signified that the most 
indispensable trait of the powerful 
orator is that he should show himself 
to be driving at action on the part of 
his hearers,—whether to arm against 
Philip of Macedon, pursue Catiline 
beyond the walls, pass a bill, or what- 
ever else might chance to be the 
business in hand. It is possible that 
each interpretation fits one of the three 
uses of the word; if so, or in any 
case, it is only of the last that Mr. 
Goschen sometimes forgets to bethink 
himself. 

After a tremendous campaign in 
Ulster and in Wales Sir Stafford 
Northcote wound up with a pleasant 
and graceful address at Birmingham 
on literature, and we may believe 
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that he enjoyed its composition more 
than if it had been on_ politics. 
The greatest of living authorities on 
the subject has assured us that no- 
thing is so dull as political agita- 
tion; and the Conservative leader, 
who is a man of cultivation and taste, 
has most likely verified this. He did 
not say anything very original or im- 
portant, for in truth the original and 
important things in literature have 
been said before. But one likes to 
see that a prominent actor can take 
more parts than one, and that he has 
sympathies with more than one set of 
the activities of his time. We dare 
say that the two American senators 
of whom Emerson tells were of the 
better sort, who though energetic as 
the foremost in the politics of their 
day and generation, yet when the 
routine of the hour was at an end, 
“daily returned to each other and 
spent much time in conversation on 
the immortality of the soul and other 
intellectual questions, and cared for 
little else.” 


Some uneasiness was caused for a 
few days by events in Servia. Last 
month we pointed out the economic 
disturbances that have been produced 
among the peasantry in the Servian 
kingdom, and suggested the probability 
that they would lead to disorder. The 
disorder, as it chanced, was already 
imminent. The immediate occasion 
was a measure for the recovery of 
arms, which led to an explosion in 
Alexinatz, Zaitschar, and other dis- 
tricts. The insurgents are reported 
to have offered a determined resistance 
to the troops, but according to the 
latest intelligence, while a handful 
here and there have taken refuge in the 
mountains, order has been restored in 
the villages, three of the insurgent 
chiefs have been tried by court-martial 
and shot, while others of the so-called 
Radical leaders are in the hands of the 
authorities awaiting their trial. Though 
they are called radical in the sense 
that they are hostile to the Govern- 
ment and to the present order, they 
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seem in truth to have been supported 
not by political feeling, but by that 
discontent with their material condi- 
tion which has been the most com- 
mon cause of all such risings from the 
time of Jack Cade down to Michael 
Davitt, though it is the cause which 
politicians and historians are of all 
others most in the habit of overlook- 
ing. Accessory elements of confusion 
lie in the dynastic feud between the 
reigning house of Obrenovich and the 
pretending house of Karageorgevich 
(which though now in the shade is 
not without partisans); as well as in 
the ordinary strife of political parties, 
which is never any the less keen for 
being carried on in a petty compass. 
But these elements are secondary. It 
was to improvement in the material 
interests of the peasantry that the 
Radicals appealed at the recent elec- 
tion, and by this appeal that they won. 
Nor is it safe to trust to the talk of 
violent correspondents in the news- 
papers about the disturbance being 
due to Communists, Socialists, Nihilists, 
and other branches of political incen- 
diarism. All history warns us not to 
believe in these shallow and conven- 
tional formule. It is not very surpris- 
ing either that there should be some 
resentment at the virtualjdefiance by 
the King of the verdict of that election. 
It may be true that the Servians live in 
villages half-a-dozen miles apart ; that 
they are not sufficiently interested in 
politics to waste time in abstractions 
of any sort ; that they do not read the 
Belgrade newspapers, and soon. But 
that is an old story, just as we used 
to hear that the rayahs rather liked 
Turkish rule than otherwise. How 
many times have we been told that 
Frenchmen, Irishmen, Bulgarians, 
Russians, Englishmen paying less 
than ten pounds per annum for rent, 
are “non-political.” In the sense 
that is intended, all people are poli- 
ticians. Somehow or other it always 
turns out, sooner or later, that popu- 
lations do not like repressive systems 
of government, whether from the 
hands of Ristich or of Christich. If 
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all this, then, be a true account of the 
Servian rising, Colenel Jarkovics and 
military government may preserve 
quiet for the moment, but they will 
not extinguish the smouldering ashes 
from which, one day, if there should 
happen to be a commotion among 
greater political bodies, there might 
arise a wide conflagration. It is worth 
noting as a sign of the rash super- 
ficiality of observation among those 
who have to instruct us, that one of 
the 7'imes correspondents, writing from 
Belgrade on November 2nd, and pro- 
fessing to give a very elaborate eluci- 
dation of all that had been going on 
in the country at the time of the 
elections, scouts the idea of there 
being “any recent dangerous agita- 
tion in Servia,’” and declares after 
returning from a very extensive 
tour in the interior, “that there is 
not the slightest agitation in the 
country, and that there is no more 
quiet or orderly population on the con- 
tinent of Europe than that of the 
little kingdom ruled over by King 
Milan I.” 

It is not worth while within our 
narrow limits here to attempt to un- 
ravel the tangled threads of recent 
intrigue in the little Principality of 
Bulgaria. When his august post was 
offered to Prince Alexander, he is 
said to have consulted Prince Bis- 
marck as to the expediency of accept- 
ing the new dignity. “ By all means,” 
replied the Chancellor ; “it will be a 
charming reminiscence.” The proba- 
bility of his semi-regal glory becoming 
a reminiscence is by this time, we 
fancy, clearer to Prince Alexander 
than the charm of it. He has had 
the disposal of a considerable amount 
of money, and the “konak” at Sofia 
is roomier than officers’ quarters in a 
German or Russian barrack ; but be- 
yond such material advantages as 
these, the felicity must be very doubt- 
ful to a cavalry officer of finding him- 
self the centre of incessant cabals and 
ever-shifting maneuvres. The Prince 
supposed that he would be something 
like master in his own house. The 
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Hitrovos, the Sobolefs, the Jonins, 
could not help acting as if it were 
not his house, but an ante-chamber 
of their master, the Czar-Liberator, 
The Bulgarians themselves, again, 
while conscious of the immense debt 
they owe to their Russian kinsfolk, 
and quite aware that they cannot 
stand without them or against them, 
cherish the notion that the house 
after all is rather theirs, inasmuch as 
they live in it and pay the rent and 
taxes. Though the particular moves 
in the game are obscure, the general 
drift of things can be discerned with- 
out imputing either tyranny to Russia, 
or subterranean tricks to any other 
Power. Russia does not seem to have 
been happy in her agents, but unless 
those agents can be content with such 
a post, say, as that which Sir Evelyn 
Baring is by and by to fill at Cairo, 
no agent will do much better than 
Sobolef or Jonin has done. There is 
a national party with liberal aspira- 
tions in Bulgaria, just as there is in 
Servia, and as we may take it for 
certain that there is in any other 
region that has shaken off the Turkish 
yoke. The so-called Liberals and so- 
called Conservatives in the Princi 
pality agree in wishing to manage 
their own affairs. “All that they 
desire for the moment,” says one 
authority, “is that the civil adminis- 
tration should be in the hands of 
natives, and that the constitution 
sbould be re-established in its essen- 
tial points.” There is, on the whole, 
little reason to doubt that the Russian 
Government will accept the new turn 
of events, and make the best of it. 
though a curious note has been heard 
from the Moscow party, to the effect 
that the Bulgarian Principality might 
as well be wound up, united to Eastern 
Roumelia, and the whole concern 
turned into a sort of republic with 
limited liability. But the vague and 
unstable conceptions of the Moscow 
school—precise counterparts, as they 
are, on one side, of the vague and 
unstable conceptions of the Nihilists, 
on the other—need not be taken too 
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seriously, in spite of their relations 
with the Imperial closet. 

If, as we have said, it may be left 
to the experts of diplomatic chanceries 
to follow the windings of intrigue at 
Sofia, it is important whenever we 
have a chance, to look at the large 
features of public life in a region so 
full of peril to the European peace, 
and also in another way so full of 
interest to all who care for the 
gradual spread of light and freedom 
over the dark places of the earth. A 
glimpse of what is going on in the 
Balkan Peninsula is furnished to us 
by Mr. Forster, who has just returned 
from what is not his first visit to that 
troubled region ; and it is well worth 
considering : 

“The contrast between the vilayet of the 
Danube as I saw it in 1876 and the Princi- 
pality of Bulgaria as I saw it this month was 
most striking. In less than seven years a race 
of slaves have become a nation of freemen. I 
saw hundreds, I may almost say thousands of 
Bulgarians as I went about the country, and 
was as much delighted as surprised at the 
sturdy independence and intelligent aspect of 
the peasant people. The policy of giving them 
self-government has been signally successful. 
The Bulgarians are well able to govern them- 
selves. This applies to both the Bulgarias— 
Bulgaria north of the Balkans and the southern 
Bulgaria, which is called Eastern Roumelia. 
Wherever you turn you meet evidence of some 
improvement. To begin with, the Bulgarians 
have suppressed that brigandage which is the 
curse of all the regions still under the Turk. 
In Eastern Roumelia, this work is absolutely 
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complete. In Bulgaria it is so with the ex- 
ception of a small tract in the north-east, near 
the Varna Railway. With that insignificant 
exception there is no place in either of the Bul- 
garias where law and order do not prevail, and 
where the authority of the police is disputed. 
When you consider that the whole of that 
territory was the cockpit of the East; that 
Pomak and Circassian and Bashi Bazouk 
overran it only six yearsago, and that it is not 
five years since the Russian armies quitted the 
province from which they had driven the Turk, 
this is a very notable fact. 

‘‘It is a mistake to say that to give the 
Bulgarian liberty is only to change the op- 
pressed into the oppressor. The Turks in the 
autonomous provinces are not oppressed. They 
send members to Parliament. There are five 
inthe Assembly at Philippopolis and fifteen 
in the Sobranje at Sophia. I could find no 
proof that the Government subjects them to 
any ill-treatment. My attention was particu- 
larly called to one Moslem landowner, who, 
it was stated, in the old days had burned a 
monastery and massacred its inmates, who had 
sold one-half of his land, and although an 
absentee landlord was regularly drawing rents 
from the other half. Perhaps one of the most 
remarkable signs of civilisation in the Balkan 
was the enthusiasm shown by the Bulgarians 
in the cause of education. Both the Govern- 
ments have established universal free compul- 
sory education. There is a school in every 
village, and scholars in every school. This 
astonishing result—the evolution of order out 
of chaos and the establishment of the supre- 
macy of the law in regions where the Turks 
had been supreme for centuries—has been the 
work of barely five years, and that work has 
been effected in spite of the difficulties im- 
posed upon the Bulgarians by the unfortunate 
substitution of the Treaty of Berlin for the 
Treaty of San Stefano.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
October 31, 1883. 











